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Art. I.—CASUISTRY OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


1. Memoriale dei Confessori, ossia Compendio di Teologia 
Morale, per uso speciale degli ésaminandi ad ascoltare le 
Sacramentali Confessioni. Per D. Agostino Valentini, 
Cassinese. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 344. Firenze. 18538. 


eo 


Catechismo elementare, terza edit., riordinata ed accresciuta, 


1 vol. 12mo, pp. 116. Pistoia. 1853. 


3. Dottrina Cristiana ad uso delle seuole pie. 12th edit. Lyvol. 
12mo, pp. 63. Firenze. 1851. 


4, Il Mese di Maggio consecrato alle Glorie della Gran Madre 
di Dio. 1 vol. 24mo, pp. 95. Firenze. 1849. 


Wrone is a fruitful seed, which, once sown, never fails to 
produce its increase manifold and multiform. The tyrannical 
persecution exercised towards the Roman Catholics of these 
kingdoms by the Church-and-State partisans of Protestant 
ascendancy during the earlier portion of this century 
was, as has since pretty generally been acknowledged, a 
grievous wrong. Abundant indeed was the crop of 
ills that sprung from it. Many of them we may fairly 
consider to have been rooted out, or to be in a fair way to 
become so. But among those which still remain alive and 
actively mischievous must be reckoned the alliance and 
friendship which it inevitably produced between the advo- 
cates of civil and religious liberty and social progress, and 
the supporters of a Church, which has ever been, and must 
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ever be, necessarily and fundamentally opposed to these. 
The hot and busy partisans of party warfare, naturally led 
to consider mainly the immediate expediencics calculated 
to bring the strife they are engaged in to a successful 
issue, consider it impolitic to quarrel with a useful ally. 
Generous-minded men, whose blood has boiled at the sight 
of oppression, have felt that it was not the moment to strike 
when a man was down. And those whose sympathies have 
been awakened, and whose consciences have ‘been offended, 
by the dominant bigotry of the oppressor, have been apt to 
brand with that imputation the wielder of temporal pains 
and penalties, and the speculative adversary, indiscrimi- 
nately. 

It cannot be doubted, we think, that much mischief to the 
cause of truth and human advancement has arisen from this 
state of feeling. An indulgent, and even respectful, tone 
towards the moral tendencies of Catholicism has been deemed 
a fitting manifestation of liberal feeling. Strong opposition 
to its tenets and tendencies has been ipso facto convicted of 
partiality for State-Church Protestantism. Now the differ- 
ence between these two modes of faith, though wide, is much 
less so than the majority of either religion are apt to imagine. 
The difference of their practical w orking and results is due 
more to political combinations and causes of a purely tem- 
poral character, than to doctrinal divergence. And the simi- 
larity between the ultimate tendencies and inherent charac- 
teristics of both is quite sufficient to ensure that a funda- 
mental opponent of one system can be no partisan of the 
other. 

But whatever may be the faults of Anglicanism, and how- 
ever true it may be that we owe the civ ilisation of this king- 
dom less to the action of the High Church principle than to 
those forces which have controlled its action, still there it is 
to prove that its existence is compatible with a stage of hu- 
man progress, wholly impossible, or at all events never yet 
realised, where Romanism is a ruling power. We believe 
the latter to be the great bar to all ‘improvement, the true 
cause of moral, and consequently of political and social, 
paralysis in the south of Europe. And we hope that our 
endeavours to give Englishmen some idea of its mode of 
action and results there, * will not be considered as any blow 
struck or aimed in the interest of any English party warfare. 
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According to the theory of Rome, the Church is and ever 
has been, not only a visible, but a uniform and homoge- 
neous body. Its doctrines and the practice derived from 
them, the nature, though not the degree, of its influence on 
mankind, and consequently the character of the results 
which its operation is calculated to produce on individuals 
and on society, are assumed by this theory to be the same 
in all lands and in all ages,—in China as in France, in 
Great Britain as in Spain, in the ninth as in the nineteenth 
century. Exceptions, privileges, and indulgences, always 
regarded by Rome as temporary concessions to untoward 
circumstances, to be revoked at the earliest favourable oppor- 
tunity, may indeed have introduced recognised differences 
in sundry less important points of discipline ; but. as a 
guardian, nurse, and fashioner of human souls, Rome claims 
to be always and everywhere the same. The fundamental 
nature of her pretensions render this claim inevitable and 
necessary. But a short consideration of the profound cha- 
racter of the divergences produced by variety of social and 
political condition, and still more, perhaps, by the physio- 
logical differences of race, would have sufficed to convince 
any thoughtful person of the vanity of such assumptions 
a priori, even if the history of eighteen centuries were not 
there to prove the justice of his opmion. Of the hopes, 
the aims, and the beau idéal of Rome, as well as of certain 
leading tendencies in socicties and individuals, this constant 
sameness may be indeed with truth asserted. But the same 
Pope, the same doctrine, the same mass, even a priesthood 
wholly subject to the same central authority, and imbued 
with the same views and mode of thought, have never, and 
will never, suffice to produce similar re esults in the north and 
in the south, in England and in Italy, It is necessary, 
therefore, to warn those who are acquainted with Catholicism 
as it manifests itself in these days in England, and who are 
not conversant with it elsewhere, that their experiences of 
its faults or of its good qualities can be but of small service 
to them in conceiving a distinct idea of it as it exists and 
works in Italy. 

Now the foundation of its whole system of operations there, 
the pivot on which turns the entire mechanism of its prac- 
tical influence over the daily life of the people, is to be found 
in a doctrine finally established, not without much difficulty 
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and after hard fighting, at the last great settlement of the 
Church at Trent. The question was, are we to believe and 
maintain that man’s hopes of escaping from eternal torments 
in a future life depend on his works and merits in this 
world, or on the circumstance of his believing certain pro- 
positions, and wholly trusting himself to the truth of them ? 
To a simple mind, unaided or unimpeded by any knowledge 
of the science of theology, the question, looked at as an 
alternative, could hardly appear a doubtful one. It was, 
however, the great and leading point of dissension on that 
great and conclusive occasion. It was a difference of opmion 
on this subject which, more than any other circumstance, 
rendered hopeless that healing of the great schism which 
appeared to many men at that time possible. And—what 
must appear stranger still to the unlearned common sense 
we have supposed to be brought to the consideration of the 
question—the best, holicst, and largest minds of the day 
were all in favour of the latter doctrine—all vehement 
holders of justification by faith. But, despite their efforts, 
the opposite theory of justification by works was finally 
established as the infallible doctrine of the Church by the 
high conservatives of the Council,—the men who were 
determined to change nothing, to hear of no reform, and to 
grant no concessions,—by such men as Carafta, Salmeron, 
and Lainez, in opposition to such as the two Contarini and 
Cardinal Pole. 

We have not the least intention of adding to the litera- 
ture already occupied with the endless history of the 
explanations, approximations, subtle distinctions, and at- 
tempts at compromise, to which the dispute gave rise. 
A short consideration of what the more reasonable doctrine 
of the Church really meant, how it was worked, and what it 
became in the hands of the churchmen, who had to form a 
practical code out of it for their flocks, will suffice for our 
purpose, and will go far to explain the aversion of the good 
men who opposed it. As to their own more mystic theory, 
monstrous as it is seen to be, when looked at by the God- 
given light of man’s unhoodwinked conscience, and terrible 
as have been its results when fearlessly drawn from it by 
unscrupulous hearts and logical heads—may not its more 
subjective nature be deemed to shadow forth an imperfectly- 
formed feeling, that in truth the object and result of man’s 
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life here must be an eveoyera, and not an coyor ?—that the 
true question is, not what deeds has the man done, but in 
what condition has the doing of them left him ?—that we 
must produce at the end of our voyage, not the log-book, 
but the bill of health ? 

To whatever degree, however, such convictions as these 
may be supposed to have entered into the minds of the truly 
good men who formed the small minority of that great as- 
sembly, it is certain that the dominant majority rejected with 
instinctive aversion every proposition tending to a more sub- 
jective theory of religion. And these defenders of the power 
of the priesthood were assuredly wise in their generation. 
An objective faith is clearly enough necessary to the influence 
and ascendancy of a sacerdotal caste. Where would the 
priest find the needed pretext for stretching his hand over 
the whole daily life of the people, if it were once admitted 
that the interior possession of a certain state of mind was 
all that he could require in his flock? A man’s life, it is 
true, might still be required to be such as to give evidence 
that his faith was a lively faith. But each man’s own soul 
must, on this theory, be the judge in the last resort of its 
own condition, and the final balancer of its own hopes and 
fears. If salvation was to depend on circumstances and 
qualities of which no eye could take cognizance but that 
of God only, how was the Church to exercise the power of 
the keys ? how shall she bind and loose, if the grounds of 
binding and loosing are of a nature to escape from her 
surveillance and handling? It was not, therefore, without 
sufficient motive that the conservative party at Trent were 
determined that, let what might be conceded, the doctrine 
of justification by works must be maintained. It was de- 
clared accordingly to be the only true, fixed, and infallible 
doctrine, and is, in truth, the corner-stone of the foundation 
on which the whole edifice of Rome’s action and power rests. 
A man shall be saved or lost, according to the works he has 
done in this life. It remains, then, only, says the priest, 
that we should know what his works are, to enable us duly 
to exercise our functions—to bind and to loose—to be per- 
fectly aware of the state of every man’s account—and to 
dismiss him to his destination accordingly. This necessary 
knowledge we obtain by means of the confessional, and the 
system is thus complete. 

In vain you urge on the consideration of one of Rome’s 
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priests the unfathomable depths of the human heart. He 
points to his confession-box, and unhesitatingly undertakes 
to sound its profoundest abysses; its labyrinthine windings 
he, with his cunningly-prepared clue of casuistry, will track 
surely and unerringly. In vain you remind him that “ the 
heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy.” In vain you tell him that— 


* Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.” 


He will know every bitterness, and intermeddle with every 
joy. He will be nearer than the tenderest heart, and between 
your own and that which should be next to it. All the 
devious workings of the human passions, all the tangled 
web of human motives,—always so inscrutable to a man’s 
fellows, often so mysterious to himself,—he will read off, 
decipher, unravel, explain, examine, classify, and dissect, by 
the help of the keen ethical scalpel, and skilfully-prepared 
assortment of dissecting implements, which the ingenuity of 
the masters of casuistry have supplied for his use in that 
moral dissecting-room, the confessional. 

But short consideration is needed to convince any thought- 
ful mind of the infinite difficulty of thus reading the human 
heart under the most favourable circumstances, — of its 
perfect impossibility in most cases; and this even if the 
task were entrusted only to the wisest, largest, and most 
experienced intellects. What will it be, then, when this 
function has to be performed by a large body of men, of 
whom the great bulk are in no degree distinguished by 
superior intellect, and but little by superior learning, from 
those among whom they live? The necessity of preparing 
very ordinary men for the duties of the confessional has 
caused the production of a multitude of works of the nature 
of that whose title stands first at the head of this article. 
Some are patronised in one diocese, and some in another, 
and are used accordingly in the various seminaries and 
colleges of each. But the differences between them, as may 
be easily imagined, are only slight and formal. The object, 
and the means adopted to attain it, are the same in all. We 
are not speaking here, it must be understood, of that which 
may fairly be supposed to he the ultimate and real object of 
Rome’s policy in insisting on the “ sacrament” of confession, 
but simply of the end immediately aimed at in the practice 
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and management of the confessional. I.ct us endeavour to 
explain briefly what this is. 

Any word of criticism on the theological grounds on which 
this institution rests its claim to be called a “sacrament” 
would in these pages and at this day assuredly be super- 
fluous ; but it is maintained that, even regarded as a merely 
buses means towards disc ipline and virtue, it is highly 
efficacious and admirable. The natural shame of mani- 
festing our frailty or baseness to a fellow creature, it is 
urged, must act as a salutary restraint on the conduct. 
The means of admonishing, advising, and even spiritually 
punishing delinquency, which confession only can place in 
the hands of a pastor, is maintained to be in the last degree 
necessary to spiritual guidance, and profitable for progress in 
holiness, in self-knowledge, and humility. And it is possible 
that to many a pure and simple mind such arguments may 
at first sight appear to have some weight. What better 
consolation can the grieving sinner find here below than to 
pour the sorrows of “his sinking heart into the ear of a wise 
and kindly friend, who, tempering grave reproof with strength- 
ening encouragement, shall have authority to assure him that 
his sin 1s forgiven, and to bid him go and sin no more ? 

But such brief and simple process would by no means 
answer the necessities of the case as understood by Rome. 
For the same reason that “ works,” visible, tangible, ascer- 
tainable, are preferred by sacerdotal minds to “ faith,” 
which can be estimated only by the eye of God, ‘ penance” 
must be substituted for “ repentance.” The sinner must do 
penance as the price of absolution: he must pay his bill 
before the score can be declared quit. Now, inasmuch as 
this bill must be made out—this penance awarded by the 
confessor—it is necessary that he should know exactly how 
much his penitent has sinned. But does not every one know 
and feel that the amount of culpability of a given act must 
depend on a thousand circumstances,—-on the state of the 
actor’s mind, his degree of enlightenment, the strength of 
the temptation, the motives which actuated him, and an in- 
finite variety of influences weighable in no human balance ? 
Not so, by any means, says the priest ; we are perfectly well 
aware of all the modifications you allude to, but they are 
not infinite ; we have had them all catalogued, and we have 
constructed scales perfectly capable of weighing them all to 
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a scruple. Will you try an experiment ?—Put your case ; 
as complex as you please. Load it with every most subtly 
imagined difficulty. My tools are all ready. I turn to my 
books—chapter so and so, section so and so, sub-section so 
and so ;—there I have it. 

It might be supposed that the tremendous enterprise of 
thus weighing and judging human actions and human hearts 
was a task sufficiently arduous, and the path thus entered on 
sufficiently labyrinthine. But not so! The priest must not 
only accurately determine the quantity of his penitent’s sin, 
but scientifically ascertain its quality also. For sin, says 
Rome, may be either “ original or personal ;” and the latter 
genus is divided into no less than four species. Of these, 
the division into mortal and venial is most important and 
highly difficult, requirmg—a nice and cultivated moral 
sense, the reader may perhaps think: not at all; but a 
large and complete knowledge of the technical rules pro- 
vided ad hoc. Nor is even this all. A further element of 
difficulty is introduced into the subject by Rome’s claim to 
a dispensing power. A thousand nice and subtle questions 
are derived hence as to the permissibility or non-permissi- 
bility of human acts, and the amount and nature of each 
case of transgression. A moment’s contemplation of the 
task of thus examining, sorting, classifying, and judging 
human actions, is sufficient to make the mind stand aghast 
at the infinitude of the undertaking. Yet the reader who 
will venture on the examination of the writings in which it 
has been attempted to map out this chaos, will remain as- 
tounded at the amount of labour that successive generations 
of Romish casuists have heaped up in the endeavour, and 
yet more astounded at the spirit in which they have worked. 
Instead of striving to bring their enterprise within the limits 
of possibility by generalising, they have not only shrunk 
from no extent of particvlarisation, but have seemed to seek 
every opportunity of multiplying divisions, distinctions, 
modifying conditions, and variations. And through this 
vast and unspeakably intricate labyrinth must every con- 
fessor in every village contrive, with more or less blundering, 
to steer the consciences and conduct of his flock! And it is 
to assist him in this duty that such books as the “ Memoriale” 
are written by the masters of the craft. 

Much has been said by Protestant controversialists of the 
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contaminating nature of many of the examinations to which 
Rome subjects her youthful penitents; nor has their repro- 
bation been uncalled-for or excessive. But it may perhaps be 
hoped that the worst abuses of the confessional thus sig- 
nalised by them, are exceptional. Nor is it mtended here 

to advert to that part of the subject any further. It is our 
present object rather to point out what must always and 
necessarily be the mode and the result of the ordinary and 
normal action of Rome’s “ Moral Theology,” as she calls it, 
on the nations wholly subjected to its mfluence. Some 
notion of this may be obtained by an examination, frag- 
mentary and imperfect as it must necessarily be, of the 
manual before us—necessarily, inasmuch as a complete and 
orderly examination of the work would unavoidably occupy 
a space not much less than that of its own pages. The 
book contains the concise, and indeed compressed, statement 
of a system complete, logical, and well concatenated. Rome, 
superior in this respect to the theologians of some other 
communions, who have quailed before the conscience and 
common sense of humanity, and have preferred dishonest 
reasoning to monstrosity of conclusion—Rome has rarel 

shrunk from affirming the conclusions logically deducible 
from her premises. It may be true, indeed, that she has 
sometimes worked from the desired conclusion, wp to the 
doctrinal axiom requisite for educing it. But it cannot be 
denied that the parts of her sys tem hang together; that, 
granting her fundamental positions, her doctrines are de- 
duced from them by due logical process ; and it is this fatal 
concatenation, this accurate adaptation of part to part, that 
renders all emendation impossible to her. A stone may be 
removed and another filled in to the irregular and loosely- 
connected patch-work of the Protestant building ; but one 
brick taken from the Romish arch, brings down the entire 
fabric in ruin. 

It must be understood, therefore, that the passages we 
shall refer to, are to be taken merely as samples of the moral 
theology of the confessional; but they will suffice for the 
purpose we have in hand, which is to indicate their necessary 
action on the lives and character of the people. 

The doctrinal division of sin into its different sorts has 
been mentioned. Let us now turn to the rules given for 
ascertaining their numerical amount in any given case, 
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They are to be found in the 2nd chapter of the 4th book 
of the “ Memoriale,” under the heading of the “ Specific 
Distinction and Numerical Estimate of Sins;” and they 
show us one notable result of the necessity which impels 
Rome to count sins upon her fingers, instead of bringing 
the moral sense to bear upon sinfulness. 

After having spoken of the method by which one sin is 
to be distinguished from another, the writer proceeds :— 


**To obtain, however, the number of sins of the same kind com- 
mitted, the following three rules are given :—I1st. As many numeri- 
cally distinct sins have been committed as complete external acts 
have been done. Thus he who with divers acts kills divers men 
commits a corresponding number of homicides. 2nd. There are 
as many numerically distinct sins in one and the same action, as 
there are distinct objects of that action. Therefore, he who with 
one single word or one single discourse slanders an entire commu- 
nity, commits as many numerically distinct sins as there are persons 
in that community. 3rd. There are numerically distinct sins equal 
in number to the number of acts of the will morally separated from 
each other; since at each interruption an act is completed. and at 
each renewal the number of them is increased, 

** Question.* When can an act of the will be judged to be mo- 
rally interrupted ? 

“ Answer. When it is neither formally nor virtually persevered in. 
This generally happens, Ist, By a formal retractation of the will. 
He who takes pleasure in an immoral idea, and then repents of it, 
commits a fresh sin if he returns to the same pleasure. 2nd. By 
a voluntary interruption of the act. He who having intended to 
rob, advertently desists from such intention, sins a second time if 
he returns to the same design. 3rd. By a considerable interval of 
time. 

** Question. What interval is to be considered sufficient to 
eause multiplication of the acts ? 

** Answer. It must in the first place be observed that internal 
acts are multiplied far more easily than external, and hence in 
answer to the question the following rules may be given :—lst. 
Acts purely internal are multiplied as often as they are interrupted 
and renewed, even if that happen within a short interval of time, 
and though the interruption may be natural and involuntary. 
2nd. Acts not merely internal, or accompanied by the intention of 
carrying them into action, are multiplied as often as the intention 
is formally renewed. The same intention continues without re- 
newal a longer or shorter time, according to the intensity of the 


* The entire work is in the form of question and answer, 
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act, or of the circumstances that accompany it. However, if it 
shall have continued more than two or three days, it will be 
proper to inform the confessor of the duration, that the unity or 
plurality of the act may be ascertained; since one and the same 
intention cannot, generally speaking, endure so long. 3rd. External 
acts, or such as are consummated externally, are multiplied as 
often as the object is in itself entire and completed. But they are 
not multiplied, even though a considerable interval of time elapse, 
when they are parts of the principal act intended by the will, or 
when they tend to one sole end, so long as these intermediate acts 
do not form in themselves different kinds of sin. Wherefore, if a 
man strikes his enemy many times without intention to kill him, 
he commits as many sins as he gives blows. But if he does it 
with intent to kill him, he commits only one sin; because the 
blows were directed to the death of his enemy, and therefore con- 
stitute together with that one single sin.” 


If this were all, instead of being but the first entry into 
the vast labyrinth, it would already appear pretty clearly that 
but few of the flock would be competent to make up the 
spiritual account demanded of them without seeking the aid 
of the professional sacerdotal accountant ; but let us adven- 
ture a step further into the maze. For those—and only 
for those—who are conscious that a breath of honest morai 
sense can blow the whole entangling structure to the winds, 
there is no danger, or need of clew. 

The acts of sin committed, we will suppose duly added up, 
and the sum verified secundum artem, as above directed. It 
remains to examine these acts in another point of view. 
Essentially and grossly materialistic as Roman theology is in 
all its tendencies and teachings, it is far from unlearned in 
metaphysic lore. None can discourse more academically of 
the soul, its activities and passivities, than a Romanist 
moralist ; but wonderful is it to see how speculations, which in 
other hands are but too apt to become volatilized into impal- 
pable vapour, obey, when dealt with by Rome, the law of her 
nature, and are hardened into a dry material, cut up into 
regularly shaped bits, sorted, labelled, and catalogued. The 
subtle complex workings of a human soul in the production 
of human actions! the exact extent of its guiltiness and of 
its innocence! Nothing less than this is absolutely neces- 
sary to the confessor. Can even the penitent’s utmost good- 
will furnish him with it? Unsubjeeted to the tools of the 
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confession-box, he cannot render the required account to his 
confessor, or even to himself. But the least skilful of these 
practitioners is deemed by Rome perfectly capable of ex- 
tracting those awful secrets, which heretic ignorance leaves 
to the eye of omniscience alone, by the due use of the fol- 
lowing machinery. 

We turn to the 2nd chapter of the Ist book of the 
“ Memoriale,” entitled, “Of the Properties of Human Ac- 
tions.” 

Having stated that these properties are two, voluntariness 
and freedom; that the former is divided into necessary and 
free, perfect and imperfect, direct and indirect; having 
shown how all these are to be distinguished and known, 
having divided freedom into “freedom of spontaneity, and 
freedom of indifference,””—the writer tells us that this second 
sort, “in which lies the nature of free-will, is necessary to the 
existence of merit or demerit.” He goes on to explain that 
“liberty of spontaneity is called also liberty from coaction, 
and liberty of indifference is called also liberty from neces- 
sity, since two things may impede the exercise of liberty, one 
external, that is, coaction, the other internal, that is, necessity. 
Coaction is an external force imposed by another, so that 
one is compelled to do that which he would not. Necessity 
is a voluntary but inevitable determination towards a thing 
arising from natural instinct. As, therefore, he who is 
chained is not free to go where he would, because prevented 
by force ; so neither is he free who wills to do any act, being 


~ led to it by an irresistible internal necessity, by which he is 


prevented from willing the reverse.” 

This “liberty of indifference ” is then further subdivided 
into three sorts, “of contradiction, of contrariety, and of 
specification ”’—(all duly explained)—and then “ the impe- 
diments to voluntariness and freedom” are treated in the 
next chapter, as follows :— 

We are instructed that freedom is destroyed in two ways, 
by “ absolute violence and invincible ignorance ;” occasionally 
taken away by “grave fear and by antecedent desire ;” 
diminished by four causes, “ imperfect violence, fear, ante- 
cedent desire” (less in degree than that mentioned before), 
and “vincible ignorance not affected ;” increased by two 
things, “ vincible ignorance affected and subsequent desire.” 
Violence is then divided into “absolute or perfect,” and 
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“ secundum quid or imperfect ;” and both sorts explained. 
Fear is divided into “ grave and slight,” the first defined is 
fear of something not easily avoided, the latter of what may 
be easily avoided. An important definition! for “ grave fear” 
is found to play a leading part throughout the subsequent 
pages in modifying the moral requirements of the system. 
The “antecedent desire” is explained to be an appetite of 
the sense, which, arising independently of the will, con- 
tinually entices it ; anc subsequent desire ” as an appetite 
excited by the will. Antecedent desire is divided into three 
yg Its movements are “primo primi, secundo primi,” 
', thirdly, fully deliberate. ‘The primo primi are such as, 
aw a independently of the will, rise so violently as to take 
away all knowledge and deliberation from the act to which 
they urge. These are void of sin, because absolutely in- 
voluntary. The secundo primi are those which are not so 
violent as to Jeave no place for deliberation. These, by 
reason of the half-full advertence, or of the half-full assent 
of the will, are, even when the subject-matter is grave, 
venially sinful. ‘Lastly, the fully deliberate are those which, 
though rising independently of the will, yet leave perfect 
leisure to advert fully to, and deliberate on, the act to which 
they impel. These, as everybody must see, are, if the sub- 
ject-matter is grave, mortally sinful. It is not lawful to 
remain indifferent to the indeliberate movements of desire, 
but it is proper positively to resist them, at least by a simple 
fecling of displeasure, or by turning the mind from them, in 
case it should happen that a positive resistance should acci- 
dentally render them more violent. To do otherwise would 
be mortal sin, if there should be danger of giving way to 
them; if not, it would be venial sin. If, however, the 
temptation should continue beyond what is usual, it is not 
necessary to prolong equally the positive resistance; inas- 
much as so to resist would become too onerous and too 
troublesome.”’* For which last most astounding doctrine the 
cautious author judiciously cites two doctors, one of them, 
S. Liguorio, a saint! Ignorance, we are further told (alas, 


* We think it necessary to meet the excusable incredulity of the reader 
by giving the original text of this extraordinary passage. “Se la tentazione 
bensi persistesse oltre l’usato, non é necessario prolungare cel pari Ja resistenza 
positiva, imperciocché resistere di tal modo riuscirebbe cosa troppo pesante e 
troppo molesta.’’— P, 14. 
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too truly!) is of many sorts ; but principally it is divided into 
ignorance of the law, and ignorance of the fact, and into 
invincible and vincible. The latter is further subdivided 
into “gross” and “affected ;” and each sort is furnished 
with a definition which itis unnecessary to quote. 

In a curious chapter on conscience, its misgivings, doubts, 
and errors, in which it is sought, by means of a world of 
divisions, sub-divisions, definitions, and technical terms, to 
obtain the means of ascertaining the precise amount of 
guilty knowledge attending any act, we find, among many 
similiar provisions, the following distinction :— 


* Question. What sin would he commit, who, in a state of 
doubtful conscience, or of erroneous conscience, is aware that what 
he does is sin, but is not aware whether it is mortal or venial?” 
—(A difficulty which, as he who has read the “ Memoriale”’ will 
understand, must be by no means an unfrequent one. | 

** Answer. If he is of timorous conscience, and does not perceive 
even confusedly the danger of sinning gravely, and if the act is 
not of its nature mortal, then he will sin venially.”’ 


Two very remarkable chapters on “ probability ” follow. 
After setting forth the nature and kinds and degrees of 
probability, and having observed that the opinion of one 
single theologian does not constitute probability of the 
highest kind, unless it be that of “a great name in the 
church superior to all exception, such as St, Thomas, St. 
Alfonso de Liguorio, or others of similar weight,” the 
writer explains that opinions may be also divided into more 
safe and less safe; and, from the foregoing divisions, deduces 
the statement, that thus, “in the opposition of two opinions 
it may happen that one shall be less safe and less probable, 
while its opponent is more safe and more probable ; or it 
may happen that the one is less safe and more probable, 
while the other is more safe but less probable; or lastly, it 
may occur that both may be equally probable, and one more 
safe and the other less safe.” 

Then we have “the use of probability’? explained as 
follows :— 


“ Question. Is it lawful to follow an opinion less safe but more 
probable in opposition to another more safe but less probable ? 

“ Answer, Yes; except in the following cases, when there is 
question of risk of damage to our neighbour; or of obtaining an 
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end which we ought absolutely to aim at attaining; or of the value 
of the Sacraments, or, finally, of anything which by reason of 
contract, vow, or express order of our Superior, naturally obliges 
to the safer side. 

“ Question. Is it lawful to adopt the less safe rather than the 
more safe opinion, both being equally probable ? 

Answer. Yes; since a doubtful law does not oblige.” 


In the chapter on the capital sins, which are, like so many 
others of Rome’s fantastic catalogues, of the favourite 
number—seven, we are told that gluttony may be com- 
initted in five ways set forth in the following “verse :” 


* Preeponere, laute, nimis, ardenter, studiose.”’ 


The definition assigned to the capital sin of Slothfulness 
in this chapter is w orthy of remark. It by no means signi- 
fies a love of idleness and aversion to work, as a benighted 
heretic might suppose. This would by no means suit the 
faithful of a southern latitude. Slothfulness, therefore, in 
theological language must be understood to mean “a dis- 
like of spiritual things,” caused by the trouble and difficulty 
one finds in the exercise of virtue. The chapter finishes by 
enumerating ten ways in which a man may become guilty of 
another man’s sin. 

Of meditation on the truths of religion and the law of 
God, we are told that it is in adults necessary to salvation, 
because it stands written in Jeremiah, chap. xil.: Desolatione 
desolata est omnis terra, quia nemo est qui recogitet corde. 

In the chapter on Fasting, it might be expected to find a 
rich crop of absurdities ; but some of the minute provisions 
which are laid down to make the boundary line between 
innocence and sin are almost incredible from their puerility. 
Respecting the quantity of food permissible at the evening 
meal on a fast day, we are told that the majority of doctors 
maintain eight ounces to be the limit, or even ten to those 
who need a greater quantity of aliment. It is, however, 
commonly admitted by theologians that on the vigil of the 
Nativity, even though it fall on a Saturday, sixteen ounces 
may be eaten. As ‘to children, the safest rule is that they 
should observe the fasts after seven years old. As to the 
quantity of meat which, eaten on forbidden days, is sufficient 
to constitute grave sin, the most accredited opinion is that 
half an ounce is sufficient. Those to whom by dispensation 
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meat is permitted on fast days may not also eat fish. But 
anchovies, if used bond fide as sauce, are permissible. This 
is a recent decision of the Holy See. The same high 
authority has also recently ruled, that cooks may taste any 
food in the course of their ministry without breaking the law. 
He who should eat on a forbidden day small morsels of food 
frequently, would sin gravely as many times as such frag- 
ments added together make up a grave quantity. Thus, as 
we have seen that half an ounce is to be considered a grave 
quantity, he whose homeopathic pickings amount to three 
ounces, would, according to Cocker and the Church, be guilty 
of half a dozen sins. 

It is difficult to speak seriously of these and a hundred 
others as incredibly absurd regulations. And we are too 
apt to regard such observances with a smile as harmless at 
least, however childish. But such legislation is very far 
from being harmless. It confuses and destroys the moral 
sense, and obliterates the frontier line between right and 
wrong. The easy virtue of observance will always be ready 
to dupe and blunt consciences by standing in the place of 
the more difficult one of moral conduct. And those who 
have been taught to believe that the boundary between 
guilt and innocence can thus be fixed by a Pope’s judgments 
respecting ounces of food, will be little apt to recognise as 
eternal and iminutable the limits of uprightness and de- 
pravity. 

Nor need we seek the proof of this only among the un- 
educated. Such teaching cannot but exercise its fatally 
demoralising effects even on the teachers. And many a 
page of the book we have been looking into confirms the 
truth of the assertion. In the chapter on oaths, accordingly, 
we are told that “except in contracts and in courts of justice 
it is lawful to use equivocation, and even to confirm it with an 
oath, as often however as there is good reason for doing so.’ 
For this morality also Saint Liguorio is cited. 

The chapters on the duty of restitution of property 
wrongfully obtained, and on the sin of detraction, contain 
curious and instructive instances of the entirely objective 
nature of the morality taught. Religion in the writer’s hands 
seems to be considered only an auxiliary of the policeman. 
Every precept is based and every act judged simply 6n con- 
siderations referring to the wrong done an@ in no wise to the 
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spiritual condition of the doer. Even abstract right is made, 
in repeated cases, to yield to convenience and expediency. 
For instance, the duty of restitution is suspended by a long 
catalogue of circumstances, and, amongst others, by the fact, 
that he who ought to make it, will incur by doing so “a 
grave damage in fame or fortune.” Again, it is taught, that 
it is a lawful though a dangerous practice, for one wronged, 
to recover his own by secretly abstracting the amount of his 
loss from the wrong-doer. It is added, that he cannot 
without venial sin omit first trying other means of recovering 
his property, unless some circumstance, such as the expense, or 
danger of incurring enmity, should excuse him from such duty. 
Again: may a servant, who judges his wages too small, com- 
pensate himself by secret abstraction of his master’s pro- 
perty? If at the time of hiring there was tacit understanding, 
that he should receive a fair price, and his master does not give 
it him, he may do so. If the servant agreed for the lowest price 
currently given, he may not, but must stand to his bargain. 
If he agreed for a price lower than such lowest price, not 
voluntarily, but driven thereto by necessity, he may secretly 
compensate himself to the amount of the difference, unless 
his master took him for pure charity. If a servant augments 
his service of his own free will, he may not take any compen- 
sation for his increased labour. But if he has done so by 
the will, expressed or tacit, of his master, then he may do so, 
That which is said here of servants is applicable, it is added, 
to any sort of mercenary. And here again Saint Liguorio 
is quoted. 

From the chapter on Detraction it appears, that it is sin 
to say of a man who is dishonest, but who enjoys the repu- 
tation of honesty, that he is dishonest. And before absolu- 
tion for such sin can be given, restitution of the character 
taken away must be made, and the recantation of the truth 
spoken, confirmed even with an oath, if necessary. 

Further on we are told, that sons do not sin who abstract 
their father’s property for the purpose of providing themselves 
with food and clothing congruous to their rank of life, if 
their father neglects to do so. They may do so also for the 
purpose of giving “some small alms.” A wife enjoys the 
same liberty with regard to her husband. She may also pri- 
vately take her husband’s property for the purpose of remu- 
nerating persons to whom her husband has obligations. Also 
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for the purpose of succouring her parents, her children by 
another marriage, or her brothers and sisters in distress, pro- 
vided however in these last cases, says St. Liguorio, she takes, 
at the death of her husband, so much the less of the portion 
which falls to her. 

Although we are anxious to compress into as small a space 
as may be, such extracts from this book as seem necessary to 
show what it is, as a code of morality, we must not omit the 
following passages on theft :— 

* Question. What quantity, in a theft, constitutes matter of im- 
portance (materia grave) ¢ 

** Answer. This cannot be absolutely determined, but must be 
measured according to the condition or the necessities of the person 
robbed. It seems good here to set down those rules which Gury 
gives on this subject in his ‘Compendium’—rules, however, always 
modifiable according to the judgment of a discreet confessor. If 
the theft is from a poor man, the sum of about eightpence is suffi- 
cient to constitute matter of importance, and often even less, in pro- 
portion to the degree of his poverty. If from one who gains his 
bread by the labour of his hands, from sixteen-pence to two shil- 
lings. If from a person moderately rich, from two and eightpence 
to three and fourpence. If from a person absolutely rich, about 
four shillings or four and eightpence. If from a very rich man, 
princes included, about six shillings or six and eightpence. But in 
doubtful cases, which in practice may easily arise, generally speaking, 
a theft which does not approximate to three and fourpence, ought 
not to be judged matter of importance (materia grave).” 


Then follow modifications of the rule, as regards wives, 
children, and servants stealing from husbands, fathers, and 
masters, the sum required to make matter of importance in 
these cases being generally judged to be about double the 
preceding tariff. An increase of fifty per cent. is allowed be- 
fore many small thefts at different times, from different per- 
sons, reach the amount that makes matter of importance. 
However small, thefts are not to be counted cumulatively, 
if a period of about two months elapses between them. And 
this incredible passage embodies not the notions of some Old 
Bailey attorney, whose sense of morality has been destroyed 
by a long routine of pettifogging chicanery, but the matured 
wisdom of Christ’s Church, affirmed and approved by his 
Vicar on earth! Is it not astounding, that the utterly worldly 
and materialistic spirit of this Church should have so entirely 
reduced it to a mere, and yet perfectly inefficient, auxiliary of 
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the police office, as to blind it altogether to the only part of 
the subject it ought to regard, the thievish heart of the sin- 
ner? The chapter concludes with a decision, if possible, yet 
more monstrous. 


‘** Question. What causes excuse from the sin of theft ? 

* Answer. Two—lawful secret compensation, and extreme ne- 
cessity. Many theologians extend this also to necessity guasi ex- 
treme ; that is, such as involves either probable danger of death, of 
mutilation, of perpetual imprisonment, of very grave or perpetual 
infamy, or of mortal sickness. He, however, who finds himself in 
such difficulties may not take more than what is necessary, and he 
incurs the obligation of restoration when he may have the means. 
But if he consume the property of another in his time of extreme 
need, not having at that moment the hope of being able ever to re- 
' store it, in that case he incurs nosuch obligation, even though, in pro- 
gress of time, he chances to change his condition.” 


We profess ourselves unable to comprehend what course of 
casuistic reasoning can have led any mind to this last speci- 
men of sacerdotal morality. 

It would be easy to transcribe from the pages of the “ Me- 
moriale” a great deal more of the same sort. But the views 
of every department of human conduct which it developes 
arise from the same fundamental principles, and are reached 
by travelling in the same path. And we fear that the reader 
may have already exclaimed, Ohe! jam satis. 

The soul-killing immorality of this miserable casuistic 
code,—the utter incapacity of feeling the sinfulness of sin 
or the virtue of holiness, which the study of it must pro- 
duce in the teachers, and the inculcation of it on their 
flocks, is so self-evident as to need no word of further 
remark, But another highly important and largely opera- 
tive character of the system is its wonderful complexity. A 
perusal of the entire volume, from which our extracts have 
been taken, obtrudes this more forcibly on the attention 
than any such notice of its contents as our space permits can 
adequately effect. Its interminable divisions and subdi- 
visions, exceptions, lists of modifying circumstances, and 
technical distinctions, render it a huge labyrinth, which 
none but a professionally skilled guide can thread. It is 
impossible for the simple layman to know whether he has 
sinned or not, and more difficult still to ascertain the degree 
and kind of his sin, and the consequent nature of - steps 
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to be taken to purge himself from it. A confessor becomes 
as necessary to the every-day conduct of life as a legal 
adviser is to one engaged in extensive and complex business 
transactions. And the spirit in which he is applied to, 
is often necessarily the same; not only, “Is the act I 
have done sinful or not sinful?” but “may not such or 
such a line of conduct be brought in guiltless, or at least 
venial, under some one of the multitude of convenient 
clauses, by a skilful and lenient practitioner?” May not a 
coach and four—to use the classical expression—be driven 
through the meshes of this very perplexing and loosely con- 
structed act of parliament? ‘This is the question ; and can 
any mind fail to see, that an utter extinction of the moral 
sense must result from the influences of such a system ? 
Is it possible that conscience can survive and do its sacred 
work, even if the whole apparatus of indulgences and 
penances were not provided to smother any faintest dying 
whisper of the monitor? 

And the observable product of the system outstrips, if 
possible, in the abundance of its confirmations, the expecta- 
tions formed from @ priori reasoning upon the nature of it. 
It is with thoughtful deliberation and deep conviction that 
we affirm our belief, that the simplest form of untaught 
instinctive Theism would be far more conducive to morality, 
uprightness, and purity of heart, than the monstrous sacer- 
dotalism which has crushed every spark of spiritual life out 
of the unhappy people subjected to it. Probably in no age 
or region of the world was ever seen a society of men so 
nearly devoid of moral worth as the inhabitants of that city 
which has produced the work we have been criticising.* Not 
only morality, but the knowledge of morality, seems extinct. 
Few men can trust their neighbours, or dream of being 
trusted by them. 

Corruption so universal and so evident can be denied by 
none; but the priesthood would insist that it is caused, 
not by the belief in their doctrines, but by non-belief in 
them. And it is undeniable that infidelity is widely spread; 


* As it is well to guard so severe an assertion from any possibility of misun- 
derstanding, it should be explained that the statement is limited to Florence, not 
because there is any reason to suppose Rome or Naples any better, but because 


the writer would, in speaking so gravely, confine his assertions to the sphere of 
his own observations. 
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—among the men of the upper classes it is probably nearly 
universal, and among those of the middle classes in the city 
very general. The labouring population and the women form 
the stronghold of the faith. But it would be a grievous 
error to suppose that the system of religion and morality in 
vigour is responsible only for the effects produced by it on 
those who believe it. The condition of soul it imposes on 
those who reject it is one of hopeless, reckless, misanthropic 
pessimism. Hatred, contempt, and scofling are compelled 
to hide themselves beneath a cloak of life-long hypocrisy,— 
hypocrisy of which no man is, and every man pretends to be, 
the dupe. The abyss of a merely brutish and animal exist- 
ence, the only one which the Priesthood and their accomplice, 
the State, will wink at in those who have inwardly emanci- 
pated themselves from her authority, yawns for such souls, 
and makes easy and almost certain prey of them. 

We have prefixed to this article the titles of some works 
of devotion, as they are called, from which we had intended 
to draw some further illustrations of the pagan nature of the 
worship practised by the people. Butall this is in truth but 
the necessary and evident result of the principles we have 
passed in review; and our space wanes. 

The little book dedicated to the worship of the great and 
leading idol of the people, the Virgin Mary, is composed very 
much after the pattern of Loyola’s spiritual exercises, simpli- 
fied for popular use. There is a meditation, divided into 
three parts, upon some one of the acts or qualities of the 
Virgin, for every day in the month. Each is also furnished 
with an example, as it is called, culled from the miraculous 
legend-books, and selected, one might think, expressly with a 
view to their irreconcilability with the principles of morality. 
A Prince of Hungary, for instance, is about to be married; 
but he had previously promised to the Virgin to remain 
single as the price of his recovery from an illness. So when 
just before going with his bride to the altar, he came in the 
course of the service, to the words, “‘ How fair and beautiful 
art thou, O Maria!” the Virgin appeared to him and said, 
“If I am beautiful, as you say, why leave me for another 
bride? Know that if you will abandon her, you shall have 
me for your spouse, and the kingdom of heaven, instead of 
that of Hungary;” a proposal which the prince accepted, and 
lived and died a saint. 
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Let this sample of the spiritual food provided for these 
unfortunates suffice. It is all in precisely the same tone. 

And now, before concluding, let us say a word as to the 
future of this unhappy population. To the philosopher it 
cannot be necessary to enlarge upon the abominations of 
the civil and political system, which is found alongside of, 
and closely bound to, such a religious development. He 
would expect to find them precisely such as they are. 
Nor does any examination of those phases of Italian life make 
any part of our present subject ; suffice it to say, as we said 
of Italian Catholicism at the beginning of this article, that 
though Englishmen have a general notion that the govern- 
ments of central and southern Italy are bad enough, yet they 
are very far from understanding how bad they are. Broken 
down as the nations are, brutified by ages of oppression, ig- 
norance, and vice, yet the yoke of Church and State that pins 
them down is such that it can with difficulty, and insecurely, 
be fastened on their neck. Weak and bad as are the people, 
their rulers are weaker and worse ; and it is notorious, that if 
an external force, capable of crushing in its grasp alike kings 
and people, were not to maintain the present state of things, 
not one vestige of it would endure a month. 

But if such a cataclysm were to occur, as some day it assur- 
edly will occur,—if these poor Italians were permitted to get 
rid of the incubus of their rulers, and manage their own 
affairs for the future,—what future, it may well be asked, can 
be hoped for, for such a people as has been described? What 
good thing can be built out of such material? Triumphantly 
by the supporters of despotism, despairingly by the friends of 
humanity, the same question is asked, as the former point to 
those scenes of 1848 and 1849 which the latter would gladly, 
but may not, forget. 

What then remains? Is there any hope of regeneration 
for Italy? If there be, it must be sought by patiently begin- 
ning at the root of the evil, and improving the materials, from 
which any new forms of society must be constructed. Nor 
are there wanting, amid the universal corruption and decay, 
a class of men, more numerous probably than at any other 
period of Italy’s decline, who recognise and avow this truth. 
Internal individual improvement is the one thing needed. 
It is from this point we must commence. But on looking 
around them,—nay, even on looking within themselves for a 
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means of attempting the high and holy enterprise,—the same 
dark form rises with menacing scowl to bar the first step in 
advance in any direction. Education, interchange of thought, 
books, printing, reading, talking even, every possibility of 
making a struggle to raise themselves from the slough, is 
instantly forbidden, crushed, and extinguished by the vigilant 
and dominant Church. This is the monster parent of the 
maladies which have made it possible for bad civil govern- 
ment to reduce Italy to the state of all but collapse, in which 
she is. Removal of this incubus is the sine gud non of all 
ulterior hope. To this point, forgetful of all else the while, 
must every effort be directed. Dexenpa est Roma. All 
else may wait. Without this, all else, if granted to our 
asking, might avail nothing. Be our rulers native or 
strangers, weak or wise, wealthy or bankrupt, no change or 
chance of fortune, no remotest possibility, can make out of 
a society fashioned by the teaching of sacerdotal Rome, 
aught else than a mass of corruption. 

These are opinions which are daily gaining ground among 
the best and most sober-minded of those who groan over 
their country’s degradation, and are prepared to make an 
effort for her regeneration. The spiritual emancipation of 
their fellow-citizens is the aim and end of such men. But 
it is very certain, and worthy of note, that a very much larger 
class would be ready to contribute their aid to any attempt 
to pull down or humble the visible Church. Hatred of the 
priesthood is very much more widely spread than speculative 
infidelity ; and thousands of Italians, who pray devoutly to 
the Madonna for any object of their desire, would be ready 
on any opportunity to dye their hands in the blood of her 
priests. 

But let the means that may contribute to the overthrow 
of this idol be sudden or gradual, it would be fostering a 
most vain illusion, cherished by many excellent persons in 
this country, to let it be supposed, that any revolution in this 
sense will ever be brought about in Italy in a fashion that 
they can approve of. In vain boat-loads of Bibles are thrown 
upon her shores, in vain tourist spinsters get themselves and 
diplomatists into trouble for the good cause,—they may rest 
assured that Italy, on ceasing to be Catholic, will not become 
Anglo-Protestant. The fall of the colossal Dagon will by no 
means leave the ground clear for the operations of the Bible 
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Societies. The character of the nation is essentially unspiri- 
tual. And in this respect, Rome can be justly charged with 
no more than this, that she leaves them as she found them. 
In associations, ideas, habit of mind, and mode of thinking 
of the Invisible, Italy is still Pagan. 

With this inherent tendency, and embittered against the 
system of her present teachers by long ages of fraud, decep- 
tion, and falsehood, it is to be feared that the nation will, in 
the course of any possible progress from their present to a 
higher level, have necessarily to pass through a phase of spi- 
ritual life, which, if aught out of the nature of things can be 
desired, it might be wished to spare it. But this also has to 
be added to the long account of evil, which mankind has 


been for so many centuries accumulating against the Church 
of Rome. 
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Art. II.—THE RELIGIOUS BEARINGS OF PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


Lectures on Education, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By Dr. Whewell, Dr. Faraday, Dr. 
Latham, Dr. Daubeny, Professor Tyndall, James Paget, 
F.R.S., and Dr. Hodgson. London: Parker. 1854. 


The Story of the Peasant-boy Philosopher ; or, a Child ga- 
thering Pebbles on the Sea-shore. By Henry Mayhew, 
Author of “ London Labour and the London Poor.” 
London: David Bogue. 1854. 


Just before we took up the above books for perusal, we had 
been meditating on the relation to various departments 
of human thought of some of the views of human nature 
and the universe chiefly advocated in this Review. We were 
consoling ourselves with the assurance that they have proved 
a help and consolation to many a mind. For ourselves, 
said we, they have been 


«The anchor of our purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of our heart, and soul 
Of all our moral being.” 


Not from an inclination to scepticism, hut from a craving for 
faith,—not from a desire to shirk the great realities of the 
universe, but a desire to stand towards them in a true, simple, 
manly relation,—had we been driven on unresting until we 
had attained these views. We had found ourselves born not 
only into a physical world filled by phenomena exciting our 
curiosity, and laws demanding a reading ;—we had found 
ourselves born into a moral world, where solemn moral facts 
forced themselves upon our attention ;—we had discovered 
ourselyes amid a vast society of minds like our own, in 
which there already existed—expressing themselves by 
speech and actions and institutions and other innumerable 
means—theological and moral beliefs. We could not escape 
the fact if we would. It had forced itself upon us, on every 
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side, as if breathed through the whole atmosphere of our 
Christian civilisation. Nor had we desired to escape the 
fact. There was something in those great ideas of God, of 
duty, of moral aspiration, of immortal life, which seemed to 
thrill to the centre of our hearts; we had instinctively felt 
that there must be something—how much we knew not—of 
truth in them. And it was precisely because we had felt 
this and could not trifle with our feeling, that we were 
urged along the path of inquiry. If we must at all believe 
in these things, we said, we must believe with all our hearts, 
and souls, and mind, and strength. We cannot content 
ourselves with the make-believes in which thousands seem 
to us to rest. And then we had seen that we could not 
believe thus truly and earnestly upon any other condition 
than finding the religious and moral doctrines propounded 
accordant and uniting with the primary religious, moral, and 
natural intuitions of our nature. Going on then to select 
and develope the theological and ethical doctrines which 
satisfied this condition, we came to views the same on the 
whole as those to the advocacy of which this Review has 
been devoted. We were rejoicing then to think how much 
those views had satisfied our craving to believe—what a 
flood of light they had seemed to us to shed over the great 
fields of theology and ethics—when it occurred to us that 
there still remained a department of human thought into 
which these principles have as yet been only partially carried, 
but to which they seem to offer especial promise of light, 
and strength, and inspiration: we mean the department of 
education. “Surely,” we reflected, “the insight into our 
spiritual being, which we gain by exploring our way through 
it to those great truths which are ‘the master light of all our 
seeing,’ may afterwards be also used most advantageously, 
to show us hen to deal with the moral being of others, to 
educate, and to inspire with spiritual life. A true philoso- 
phy of religion becomes by another application a true phi- 
losophy of education.” We must confess that these reflec- 
tions carried our faith mto the future ; and a deep conviction 
of the truth of the views of human nature to which this 
periodical has been devoted, and an assurance that they were 
slowly making their way in the world around, gave us a 
prophetic persuasion that the time was not far distant when 
they will have carried a deeper, more truthful, and more 
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earnest faith among the worshippers of the church, and 
sent the teacher to his school, and the preacher and mis- 
sionary to their auditors, with such an insight into the 
nature (of the spirits they have to treat, that they shall be 
able to ‘speak to such spirits with a mightier power, and bear 
the weary labours of their calling with a deeper and quieter 
trust. 

These reflections seemed to receive an immediate confirma- 
tion on reading the works noticed at the head of our article. 
Here is a course of lectures, five out of the seven of which 
are devoted to advocate, (most justly, we think,) the claims 
of natural science to be considered both important means and 
branches of education. And here is also a little work which 
endeavours to teach some of the elements of such science, 
in a way equally interesting and original. A clever peasant- 
boy is made to discover many of their principles, and get at 
a number of others by inquiries originating generally with 
himself. We could not enter into the question of scientific 
education without casting an earnest consideration on the 
moral and religious tendencies of such an education. And 
it was in this consideration that the philosophical princi- 
ples we have before referred to seemed to offer such valuable 
help. 

Before we come to this particular subject of the moral 
and religious relations of scientific and, indeed, of secular 
education in general, we would say that we quite concur in 
a very large number of the arguments used by the various 
lecturers at the Royal Institution. We presume that the 
study of this glorious and inexhaustible temple in which our 
existence is placed, is allowed by all, a priori, to be highly 
worthy the employment of our faculties. No one whose 
opinion is entitled to respect will say that a Newton or a 
Herschel abused their faculties by exercising them on this 
outward universe. No one can honestly pretend to deny that 
high and salutary discipline of mind, which, as Dr. Whewell 
in his lecture has shown, physical science, properly studied, 
affords to inductive habits of thought ; and the value, again, 
of such inductive habits to our practical life, which has to 
deal so much with inductive cases. No one can honestly 
pretend to deny the great, solemn, beautiful, and enlarging 
thoughts the mmd may enjoy and draw inspiration from in 
the course of this study. And no one will seek to deny 
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that the more man understands the laws of these wondrous 
elements which move and work around us, the more he can 
compel them to become ministers to the dignity and comfort 
of his life. But then, on the other hand, it is contended 
that the mind is educated far better by the study of a few 
things thoroughly than the study of many superficially, and 
that the paramount claims of mathematics and the human 
studies being allowed, the time available for early education 
does not admit of the addition of the physical sciences. 
Now we believe there is a fallacy in this argument, by which 
the opponents of a scientific education deceive themselves, 
while they stop the mouths of their antagonists. It hes in 
the vague meaning lurking under the word “thorough,” and 
such kindred words. It is true that our knowledge of any- 
thing that we undertake should be thorough ; but what do we 
mean by this? -We might mean either of two things: we 
might mean that our knowledge should proceed to an ad- 
vanced stage of the subject, that is, comprehend a large 
amount of what has been discovered therein; or we might 
mean that our knowledge of what we do know, however 
small that be, should be clear and compact, showing the re- 
lations of all the facts or principles we have embraced to 
each other, that it should be knowledge by all the faculties of 
the mind that can be naturally concerned therein. Now, as 
all subjects of knowledge are infinite, and you may go on 
studying any branch to eternity without exhausting it, tho- 
roughness in the first sense can be only comparative, and 
will be fixed after the learned fashion, which in its turn has 
been formed by the accidental circumstance of the amount 
of time and the exclusiveness of attention hitherto de- 
voted to the subject. Hitherto the classical and mathe- 
matical “ paidagogoi” have had it all their own way, and 
by finding out the average of knowledge in their own de- 
partments which students may conquer if they do nothing 
else, they have formed their own standard of “ thorough- 
ness ;” and of course the argument is unanswerable that it 
is impossible to attain this standard if any new subject of 
attention is to be imported into education. We demur 
altogether to their standard of thoroughness. We see no 
more natural necessity in the exact amount of details now 
comprised in the idea of an educated mind than in the shape 
of the hat or colour of the neckcloth that cover the outward 
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person. On the other hand, there is a natural thoroughness 
in education not dependent on fashion, that is, a thorough- 
ness suited to the natural laws of the faculties. That 
thoroughness consists, we believe, in the scientific depth, 
completeness, and mutual connection of all that is taught, 
however limited it be. This is the thoroughness which 
properly disciplines the faculties, calling them all into con- 
stant exercise: it is the thoroughness which maintains a 
modesty in our estimation of our own attainments; for, while 
a knowledge of a few superficial facts may dazzle the mind 
and seem a kingdom to it, a knowledge of first laws and 
principles gives it insight and shows how infinite is the 
realm which is yet to be explored ; this is the thoroughness 
that makes all knowledge real and solid, and the efficient 
instrument to be used for further attainment. Now, that 
this thoroughness has not yet even been introduced—at 
least into classical education—ain one of its pet provinces— 
that of grammar—Dr. Latham reminds us in his lecture on 
Language, where he says— 


** There are twenty appeals to the memory in the shape of what 
is called a rule, for one appeal to the understanding in the shape 
of an illustrated process. So much the worse for the existing 
methods. Moulds applied to growing trees—cookery-book re- 
ceipts for making a natural juice—these are the parallels to the 
artificial systems of grammar in their worst forms.” —P. 107. 

“In the ordinary teaching of the grammar of the English 
language, there are two elements. There is something professed 
to be taught which is not, but which if taught would be worth 
learning; and there is something which, from being already learned 
better than any man can teach it, requires no lessons.” —P. 109. 

‘‘ What if the ordinary Latin and Greek grammars are not good 
things? What if they are absolutely bad?”—P. 112. 


We would say then let only a ¢rwe thoroughness be carried 
into the classical studies, and those studies will produce their 
high disciplinary effect upon the mind—even though they 
be somewhat abridged of the large domain they now occupy 
in the lifetime—by the introduction of some true and earnest 
study of God’s great universe. 

Physical science is destined, we feel assured, at no distant 
period to occupy a larger place in the education of all 
classes, and this is the thought that gives us anxiety, and 
sends us for help to the Philosophy of Religion. For we feel 
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assured that physical science, as at present moulded and 

resented, along with many good influences on the in- 
tellectual, has many decidedly pernicious ones on the moral 
and religious nature. This little book of Mr. Mayhew’s is 
the first of the kind which we have ever seen, which has 
abandoned the mode of thought to which this evil influence 
is due; namely, the—logically speaking—atheistic mode of 
conceiving of the universe, as a machine worked by the 
springs of unconscious forces, properties, and laws, and has 
introduced the truly theistic conception of a material frame 
or body pervaded and worked by an invisible life or wild. 

The peasant-boy philosopher has discovered for himself 
some of the laws of motion. He goes to his old friend Parson 
Wynn, full of triumph, to relate his wonderful discoveries. 
The good clergyman gets “ Rees’s Cyclopzdia.” 


“ At length the volume was spread open in the parson’s lap, 
and the lad was kneeling by his side looking over the page as the 
old man read aloud, explaining the difficult passages and ‘ hard 
words,’ as he went on. And when Owen found that he was right 
in all the facts he had set down, the little fellow’s heart throbbed 
audibly, and, looking up in the minister’s face, he said, as his eyes 
almost filled with tears, ‘Oh, isv’¢ it a pleasure to find we are right, 
Mr. Wynn,’ ” 


The clergyman makes a fitting reply, and proceeds to read 
to the boy about levers and wheels, and axles and pulleys, 
&e. At last the boy says, “‘ Oh, yes, I see it all clearly now, 
Mr. Wynn, and I shall never forget it, 1 am sure;” and in 
his excitement Owen rose and began half dancing, while he 
added triumphantly, 


“*T know all about mechanics now.’ 

“«* Nay, nay,’ said the minister, smiling at the self-satisfaction 
of the boy; ‘not so quick, my little man. If I’m not mistaken, 
you know very little about the matter.’ 

“Owen looked confusedly at his tutor. ‘You know, lad, only 
about the dead, inert instruments that are used to modify the 
forces that put them in motion, but of the forces themselves, sir, 
what do you know? and with them is the high knowledge after 
all, Owen. The machines, boy, are of the earth, earthy; but the 
forces that quicken them come from the Great Fountain of all 
‘power, and turn the mind to Heaven, filling it with higher and 
nobler thoughts.’ 

~The clergyman was delighted as he watched the eyes of the 
boy wander in his amazement to and fro. He could see he had 
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opened a new vein of thought in the youth’s mind, and it was one 
that the minister felt far more pleasure in working, than that on 
which they had been previously engaged. 

“To say the truth, Mr. Wynn had but little love of science in 
his soul, and he delighted to travel from the physical to the meta- 
physical, that is to say, from the ordinary operations of nature to 
the subtle and mysterious principles which are concerned in pro- 
ducing them. * * * He was fearful lest the untutored mind, 
whilst contemplating the mechanism of the universe, should, in the 
rapture of its first perception of the beauty and order of creation, 
ignore the powers of the Great Artist who designed and perfected 
the whole. Science to Parson Wynn was but the translation of 
the physical Bible, the deciphering of the will of the Almighty 
as written in the heavens, the air, the earth, the waters, and the 
creatures that live and breathe therein. And he cared far less for 
the physical happiness that a knowledge of the laws governing the 
elements was the means of rendering humanity, than he did for 
the spiritual elevation it had the power of producing. In a word, 
he loved the poetry of science as much as he despised, and indeed 
dreaded, the literality of it. 

«<The forces!’ echoed the bewildered Owen; ‘I never thought 
of them.’ 

*¢ And yet,’ returned the minister, smiling, ‘ you say you know 
all about machines now. Like the short-sighted owl I told you 
about, Owen, you mistake the dusk for the daylight. Every 
machine requires some force to drive it. When once set in motion, 
the instrument is governed by regular laws, modifying either its 
power, its speed, or its natural course; but the great question is, 
what is the nature of the wondrous principle that primarily moves 
ite? ** * 

‘*« But do tell me, Mr. Wynn,’ interrupted the eager boy, ‘ what 
is a force ?’ 

«That is more than I can do, lad,’ replied the clergyman. 
‘Ail I can tell you is, that it is not matter. By that I mean, it 
is not solid, nor heavy, nor has it length, breadth, or thickness, 
like the ground and stones at one’s feet; and yet some force is the 
cause of solidity, heaviness, extension, and every other property 
of matter besides. You cannot have a pint of a force, Owen, nor 
yet a yard of one, nor yet a pound. ‘The principles that give 
power to the elements in the world without, are something as 
subtle and mysterious as that which quickens and strengthens you 
yourself, All the wisest of us can do, is to give this same force 
a name, and call it ‘ spirit,’ so as to distinguish it from the ‘ stocks 
and stones’ which would remain for ever immovable without it.’ 

*** Force is spirit, then,’ mused Owen. 

** Look you,’ continued the minister, as he rose from his seat 
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and picked up a stone from the ground. ‘Here is a dull, dead 
lump of matter; place it where you will, there it must remain to 
all time, unless stirred by some force, for it has no power to move 
itself. Now, see, Owen! I jerk my arm suddenly, and away the 
dull, dead stone flies through the air like a bird, instinct with 
a determination to proceed in the course in which I propelled it.’ 

“* How strange!’ cried Owen, as he watched the missile dart 
over the trees. ‘I’ve thrown many a stone, and yet never thought 
why it moved before.’ 

“«* What did the stone get from me, lad?’ inquired Mr. Wynn. 
‘Say that I injected into it some subtle fluid, or “ether,” as it is 
termed; but this will not help you, for the subtlest fluid is but 
alight gas after all, and gas is only solid matter in the form of 
vapour, and, therefore, dead and inactive as the stone itself. So 
you see, Owen, the only thing the stone could get from ime was 
force; and force, as I told you, is spirit.’ 

«*« Was your spirit in the stone, then?’ asked Owen. 

*¢ Part of it most assuredly was,’ replied the minister. ‘ Did 
not I determine it should go in the direction I flung it, and was 
it not quickened with the same determination, immediately it left 
my hand ?’ 

«That it was,’ said the perplexed lad. 

*** A force, then, Owen, would appear to be simply a determina- 
tion—or inclination, if you please,’ remarked the clergyman, ‘ given 
to a body to act in a particular manner. Consult what force you 
will, it merely amounts to this. Now determination or inclination 
are the terms we give to the operations of our will, so that we 
must conclude that force is the result of will. But matter, being 
dead and inactive, can have no will of its own; hence, whatever 
force resides in it, must have arisen from the will of some one else 
having been impressed upon it, precisely in the same manner, lad, 
as you saw my will just now impressed upon that stone.’ 

““*T begin to see,’ said Owen, thoughtfully. ‘The wind has a 
force because it has some will given to it. But whose will, sir?’ 

*¢ The will, my little man,’ said the minister, in a kindly voice, 
‘of that Great Being who willed the light, and the light came.’ 

“Qh, sir,’ exclaimed Owen, ‘ you have filled my mind with 
thoughts that almost overpower me. So all the many wonderful 
vere you spoke of just now are merely the workings of God’s 
will} 

“* You are right, my good boy,’ murmured the minister, as he 
let his hand fall on Owen’s shoulder. ‘God not only created the 
world by his will, but it is his will that upholds and sustains it to 
this day—prolonging creation, as it were, by the continuance of 
the very power that called it into action. The Almighty, you see, 
Owen, did not create the world and then leave it to follow out 
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the laws He had impressed upon it, but his will is still active 
everywhere, and to be perceived in everything, in the lightning 
and in the sunshine, in the streamlet, the dew-drop, and the ocean, 
the summer breeze, and devastating whirlwind, in the sprouting 
seed, the opening flower and the leafless forest, the falling stone 
and the revolving planets, in the change of the seasons, tire suc- 
cession of day and night, and the transition from life to death,— 
all are the results of the will of Him, the Great Fountain of every 
force without and within us.’ : 

“Owen was lost in contemplation for awhile. Presently he ex- 
claimed, ‘1 shall now see God in everything.” And as he threw 
his arms round the good man’s neck, he added, ‘Oh, you’ve made 
me so happy, Mr. Wynn, I’ve never felt like this before—I can’t tell 
you what I mean. I don’t know the words to use, like you, sir, but 
I feel my thoughts lifted far away till it seems almost as if I was 
up amongst the stars. I shall never forget what you’ve told me 
to-day—wever /’ Then the boy let his head fall on the minister’s 
shoulder, as if entranced with his meditations. 

«You can now see, I dare say, Owen,’ returned the clergyman, 
‘that the law of the lever and inclined plane is but the Almighty’s 
will expressed in those instruments.’ 

*** Yes, of course it is,’ murmured the boy, as he raised his head, 
and withdrew himself abstractedly from the minister. ‘Will you 
let me go home now, Mr. Wynn? I'll come again to see you soon, 
but at present I am so confused, I hardly know what I say. I 


should like to go home and be quiet.’ ” 
% % % % % 


“What is the matter with the child, father?’ Betty and Lucy 
inquired, as they returned to the kitchen. 

«The little fellow, my girls, has learnt,’ replied the minister, 
‘to find “ sermons in stones, and Gop in everything.” ’”’—P, 107. 


Now this, substantially, is the very idea to which our phi- 
losophical speculations, before referred to, turning to education 
had shown us was the idea needed to give to physical and 
indeed all secular, and, we may add, though paradoxically, 
even religious science, a religious influence on the soul, which 
at present they miserably want. 

To Mr. Mayhew will, we think, be due the honour of 
having been the first to introduce this noble idea into a book 
of science, intended for youth, and destined, we have no fear 
of prophesying, to be long and widely popular. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the moral results of familiarizing the 


youthful mind with this vast conception, and of so continu- 
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ally blending the thought of this material nature with the 
thought of its infinite life that they become altogether one, 
and we no longer think of this outward frame of things 
without its inward and invisible God, than we think of the 
body of the wise and venerated friend, without the life, the 
spirit, whose nobleness shines through the eye, and whose 
tenderness thrills in the tones. 

The old mechanical view of nature, which is but too ge- 
nerally implied, at least in our elementary books, both of 
science and religion, has, we are convinced, laid at the ve 
threshold of the mind an insuperable difficulty with thou- 
sands upon thousands, blocking up the way for ever to the 
depths of religious faith in every direction. We feel as- 
sured that multitudes of plain practical minds, taught in 
childhood to conceive of this universe as a machine, whose 
God sits afar off in eternal contemplation only, feel all 
the attempts of churches or of themselves to gain any living 
relation between themselves and God a puzzling unreality, 
an unsatisfactory make-believe. In spite of all their self- 
reproach, the words of prayer appear to them but as a con- 
secrated form of poetical self-delusion, their solemn utter- 
ance but a kind of acting for highly moral purposes. If the 
mind still, to some extent, breaks through this primary mate- 
rializing obstacle, and maintains some belief in God, it is 
compelled to look only to the distant and to the past to find 
Him, and to discover his immediate relation to this world 
only in the miraculous and the supernatural. This concep- 
tion is logically semi-atheistic, and, whilst it admits an idea 
which puts an unanswerable argument into the mouth of the 
unbeliever, it offers innumerable secret difficulties to the 
deepest faith and holy emotions of the believer. But 
too often the fatal error which has imprisoned the mind at 
first makes it too difficult for it to present to itself at all 
the reality of even these exceptional manifestations of the 
spiritual—the presence of God below—and his communion 
with the spirit of man. The mind turns away at last as 
from something unreal, which it cannot try to believe with- 
out some feeling akin to shame, as if it were giving up 
something of its manliness and truth. We believe that the 
indifference, and even aversion, to religion, of thousands of 
honest minds, if traced to their secret origin, would be found 
to be chiefly necessitated by this radically unfortunate mode of 
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thought. We believe that Atheism or Secularism, which 
ever and anon breaks out again, is often but the honest at- 
tempt of the mind to give an account to itself of its real 
position, and to find satisfactory reasons for rejecting what it 
has been unable to believe; so that Mr. Atkinson and Mr. 
Holyoake do but give form and expression to a spirit that is 
in the minds of numbers, a spirit which is but the logical 
growth of the science taught in the school, and the theology 
preached in the Church. We have long felt that until this 
mechanical, unspiritual view of creation was removed from 
the mind, it was hopeless with large classes to attempt to 
awaken the devotional sentiment, and yet we have foes 
grieved to see our elementary books, both of science and re- 
ligion, still go on directly teaching, or indirectly implying, the 
view so fatal. Grateful then are we to hail at last the ap- 
pearance of nobler and truer views in a work which, like this, 
is destined to meet the minds of multitudes in the early pe- 
riod of their history. Not only will Mr. Mayhew, for thou- 
sands of youthful minds, have invested science with warm 
and beautiful interest, which shall lead them on to a manly 
intelligence which had been else unsought, but he will have 
planted in their minds a noble thought, that, with fitting in- 
fluence, will bud out into an elevating and inspiring religious 
faith—a noble thought which will at least take the place of 
that old deadly and obstructive thought, and will therefore 
allow religion to be possible. Once let the mind accept the 
idea of the all-pervading, all-acting God,—and all the essential 
doctrines of Christianity seem but its natural developments, 
when you enter into the region of the soul—only observe 
you must first enter there—and consider this idea in relation 
to the human spirit. That the power which guides the world 
in its course, the bird in its distant flight, the insect in its 
wondrous architecture, should be with the soul of man and 
teach its way by the inspired instincts of a Holy Spirit, ap- 
pears not only natural, but necessary. And then from the 
divineness and spiritualism of the present, it is easy to step 
to the divineness and spiritualism of the past—from the 
thought that He inspires all souls, to the thought that He 
has inspired a Christ more than all, and yet for the sake 
of all, to awaken them to the inspiration that is in them 
—from the thought that He works in the perpetual mi- 
racle of all creation, to the thought that He has worked in 
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some lesser miracles to inaugurate a new and glorious out- 
burst of life in his spiritual creation. 

We have long felt, too, that it is not by any metaphysical 
arguments addressed to the popular mind that the old and 
fatal habit of thought was to be changed for the new and 
more religious one. It could be done only by the teachers 
of the popular mind adopting the better siews themselves, 
and naturally blending them with the whole of their teach- 
ings, scientific, political, biographical, and religious. We 
hope, then, that we see in the tone of Mr. Mayhew’s book an 
indication that the right current of thought has sprung up 
in the science-loving mind, which will show itself now in a 
succession of works that shall change the whole spirit of our 
educational literature. 

It is this radical deficiency which we have pointed out as ex- 
isting in all the matter of our early education, oral and writ- 
ten, which constitutes the great difficulty felt in the contro- 
versy of “religious versus secular education.” Both parties 
are right and yet both are wrong. The religious sects are 
right in demanding that religion should be blended with the 
whole texture of the thought and feeling, and made to sanc- 
tify every portion of knowledge. This ought to be. But 
the religious forms by which they attempt to do the work 
do not and cannot do it—through the fatal absence of the 
thought which associates the presence of Deity with all his 
works, with all the processes of nature, the events of history, 
the workings of the human spirit. The attempt to blend reli- 
gion and secular knowledge without this binding conception is 
but the attempt to mingle two mutually repulsive substances, 
like oil and water, which, the moment they are left to them- 
selves, separate again, and withdraw to their respective places. 

The seculars, again, are right in affirming that secular know- 
ledge may be made religious. It may; but it must be first 
recast, and, instead of really or virtually presenting the phe- 
nomena of nature and of human life as the workings of 
wondrous mechanism, it must present them as the manifes- 
tations and workings of an infinite and all-pervading Mind. 
Let us hasten to carry into all our education the religious 
thought which Mr. Mayhew has carried into natural philo- 
sophy, and we may safely adopt the secular system ; for the 
secular will then contain the religious, that is, it will contain 
matter which will with sufficient frequency appeal to the de- 
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votional sentiment and cultivate that venerative frame of mind 
which expresses itself in obedient life and devotional utter- 
ance. With so large ‘and comprehensive a religious concep- 
tion, with such large and comprehensive religious dispositions 
in the mind of the pupil, it might possibly safely be left to the 
parent in the home or the teacher in the Church to add those 
particular developments and modifications of the religious 
Idea which secular teaching does not naturally contain. 

The idea which has so gladdened us in the Peasant-boy 
philosopher is not blended, it is true, as much as it might have 
been advantageously, with the whole knowledge in the work. 
The idea appears once, and then the writer proceeds for a 
considerable time to consider this glorious frame by itself, as 
if he had never felt infused into it so great a thought. We 
can conceive a mode of presenting such subjects as those 
upon which Mr. Mayhew has treated, so that his great 
religious thought shall live and glow in every part—that 
everywhere, even in the commonest investigations, the mind 
shall feel itself ever in that mysterious presence, and touched 
by that infinite activity, whose shadow is felt in the depths of 
its wonder and veneration. We believe there is an aspect in 
which nature may be presented, pervaded and glorified by 
the Eternal Mind—in which science, religion, and poetry 
melt into one—in which joy at the discovery of the true 
admiration for the beautiful, awe and wonder for the vast 
and mysterious, and reverence for the Infinite Wisdom and 
Will, may all combine, till 


“We are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


Our aim has been to show how we may find the study of 
external nature and life a glorious and yet infinite medium for 
the transmission of religious influence. But we feel bound to 
add, that it can be little or nothing more than this medium. 
It cannot be made the living fountain of religious faith itself. 
You may combine with the views of nature and human life 
the mere conception, the theory, of the Immanent God, but, 
unless these views, with their conception or theory, be accom- 
panied or preceded by an experimental recognition of that 
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Immanent God in the higher life of owr own souls, that con- 
ception or theory will never become a real living faith. 
Most men must have felt at times in their highest conceptions 
of the spiritual life and energy pervading the universe, that 
there is something wanting to make them realise the concep- 
tions and take them to their hearts as living certainties. Now 
if we earnestly inquire what that something is, we shall come 
to the law of religious faith, and find that the belief in God 
is the belief in an infinite, ever-acting, spiritual ENERGY— 
the energy of thought, will, and all high emotions. Now 
as long as we look to the outward creation we see evidences 
indeed of spiritual energy, but only what we may call the 
instrumental energy—intellect and will. We do not see there 
the clear evidence of that moral emotion which is the ulti- 
mate fountain of spiritual energy, quickening both intellect 
and will. It is only when we come to the soul and feel 
pouring into us the high impulses of affection, the solemn 
persuasions of conscience, the manly love of truth, the ad- 
miration of beauty, the thrill of awe and wonder, the deep 
gush of loving veneration, that we have true evidences of the 
existence of these emotions im the Spirit that rolls through 
all things; and it is only when we ourselves are obedient to 
those emotions, and feel the spiritual life in ourselves which 
they infuse, that we have the tone of, mind which is in har- 
mony with the greatest truth—thé existence and presence 
of the Infinite Life, and which therefore makes it seem no 
longer an impossibility, but something that ought to be true, 
even if the reason could not perceive its grounds. 





Art. III—A MONTH IN THE CAMP BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL. 


A Month in the Camp before Sebastopol, by a Non-Combatant. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 
1855. 


Tue modest little work whose title forms our heading is 
pretty sure to be widely read, and few of its kind better de- 
serve the circulation which it is likely to have. We are 
reading two very different classes of correspondence in the 
newspapers. ‘‘Our own Correspondent” is bound to pro- 
duce a connected and comprehensive narrative of events, and 
at the same time to give to his tale the vividness and the 
feeling which an eye-witness would communicate to it. As 
he cannot be an eye-witness of every part of an engagement, 
he must collect and collate, fuse heterogeneous materials into 
a continuous account, and yet allow the excitement of his 
position to wing his words even where he is only repeating 
what he has been told by others. Many talents are required 
for such a task, and admirably has it been performed on the 
whole. The result is much such a personal narrative as one 
of the olden logographi might recite concerning his travels, 
though it is presented under more stringent checks and re- 
quirements in the matter of authenticity. But logographi, 
whether they tell their stories at the Games of Greece, or 
perch for the purpose on our breakfast-tables and counting- 
house desks, are artists after all. The evenness of their 
touching up, the judicious distribution of their details, the 
propriety of the occasions which they select for their flights 
of eloquence, all bespeak the presence of that something 
which separates story from evidence. We feel the difference 
directly we turn to the private letters which find their way 
to the press. These private letters are of inestimable value 
to those who like to obtain facts at first hand, veritable frag- 
ments of reality, unhampered by reflection and unmixed with 
hearsay. Still this is not all which may be done. We 
wail a full, true, and particular account of camp life from 
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day to day; what happens when nothing particular is going 
on, and how an attack alters the state of things; and we 
could not have this with any completeness, unless the witness 
gave us some inkling of how he felt and what he thought 
about the business which was going on under his own eyes. 
That involves a certain amount of culture, and some power 
of registering impressions as well as feeling them, and re- 
flecting on things as well as seeing them. A tolerable length 
of experience is also required, and it will be none the worse 
if the writer, being no soldier, is strack by matters which 
are matters of course to military men, but which merchants 
and lawyers want to have told them. We therefore welcome 
“A Month in the Camp,” by a competent non-combatant, as 
the present writer is. He is evidently a well-educated gentle- 
man, and, without impugning either the education or the gen- 
tlemanhood of the logographi, it is an advantage that he does 
not seem to be one of them. He is thoroughly manly, with 
touches of manly sensibility, and he has that satisfactory 
precision and simplicity, both of thought and style, which 
belong to a man who knows how to use his pen, but does 
not write for writing’s sake. Devoting himself to being a 
good witness, he has made a good book, which will be a ma- 
terial help towards the realisation by all persons of what is 
passing. 

Along with much light and amusing matter, the book 
slips in a great deal that is instructive sandwich-fashion, and 
deserves to be read and pondered by people in office, as well 
as by those who read from a general notion of the duty of in- 
structing themselves. We say pondered, because much more 
is to be inferred from the statements made than is directly 
inculcated. The writer has evidently been living as an in- 
vited guest with officers of consideration, and so far from 
parading bits of secret history, and authorised versions of 
doubtful stories, he exercises an habitual reserve, and abstains 
from discussing topics of paramount interest, in a way which 
is sometimes provoking. No one can say that he is a 
troublesome adventurer snubbed or sent out of the Camp 
for writing unjustifiably in the newspapers, or a carping 
roturier, who likes to find fault with the management of 
aristocratic officials. Yet besides his confirmation of the 
previous accounts of that piece of egregious folly and cruelty, 
the serving out of green coffee to men who have to roast and 
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grind it for themselves in all weathers, without either mills 
or roasters, and on a short allowance of fuel, how much is 
involved in the following statements :— 


Pillows, for the wounded, are sadly wanted both here and at 
Scutari. 

“With respect to the Medical Stores, they were sent from England 
in abundance to Malta; but the case I lately mentioned to you of 
the transport ‘Cambria,’ would make it appear that these have not 
been sufficiently drawn upon. Rice is a great remedy in the diarrhea, 
&e., that prevails, and I have not heard any complaints of its defi- 
ciency; but there are other articles of diet for invalids, the neces- 
sity of which was not so easily suggested by the experience of Medi- 
cal Officers in England. For instance; at home, a compound of 
opium and calomel is, I believe, very commonly exhibited in cases 
of diarrhoea. Now, out here, the administration of such medicine, 
in anything like the proportions in which it is given to patients liv- 
ing in houses, would be impossible. A tent in the Crimea, with 
steppe-winds blowing, is too cold, in any case, for much calomel ; 
but for a man afflicted with a disease which is constantly depriving 
him even of the indifferent shelter which that tent affords, such 
treatment would be fatal. Port-wine is found to be of great service 
under these circumstances. There is, however, far too little of it to 
admit of its being freely administered. 

“‘ With regard to vegetables, they cannot, of course, be sent out 
here in their natural state; but there is a French patent, under 
which they are pressed by steam power into thin cakes, which re- 
main fresh for any length of time. Why not procure supplies of 
these? A square inch expands, after boiling, into ten times its size, 
and supplies enough for a meal. I have myself some Brussels- 
sprouts, prepared under this patent, which were given me by an 
officer, and I often use them and find them tolerable, though a 
little more bitter than the unsophisticated originals. The deside- 
ratum is, however, to supply, not a dainty, but a powerful sanitary 
agent. 

“Once more; if sailors, even in health, are supplied with lemon 
juice, why should the soldiers be without it?” 


Hear him likewise on the differences between French and 
English ways :— 
_ “In respect to diet, the following differences are the most strik- 
ing. 
“The French soldiers have flour served out to them instead of 
biscuit, and bake their own bread. General Canrobert handsomely 
distributed one day’s supply lately to every soldier in the British 
camp. 
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“In the next place, one Frenchman cooks for twelve, instead of 
each man, as with us, preparing his own dinner. They carry out, 
in other words, the old principle of the Division of Labour. The 
office is taken by rotation. Amongst other advantages arising from 
this arrangement, a few large marmites serve for a whole regiment, 
instead of every man being cumbered with his particular pots and 
pans. But above all, by its means, a more palatable and wholesome 
dinner for the troops is secured. So it might be with us. For 
instance, nothing can be better than our ration-pork when it has 
been well soaked for two or three hours before being dressed; nor 
anything more salt, and hence more likely to aggravate the diseases 
prevalent in camp, than the same pork when cooked without the 
initiatory process in question. It is, of course, impossible for each 
of our soldiers, amidst the various calls on him, to spare every day 
the time necessary for soaking his pork; but one man in twelve 
might, I suppose, very easily do so. 

* Again; the French soldier carries, by way of water-flask, a light 
flat tin vessel, like a shallow canister, about six inches long by two 
deep ; slightly curved longitudinally, to suit the shape of his body; 
and suspended to his neck bya strap. There are two orifices in the 
top: one is stopped by a cork, and is surmounted by a short fixed 
funnel ; to admit of being conveniently placed to the lips for drink- 
ing, or of passing liquid into the flask without waste. The other 
orifice has a conical pipe, about an inch long, attached to it, so 
small at the top that water cannot easily be spilt from it, and at 
the same time large enough to admit of the soldier sucking a mouth- 
ful through it, if he is thirsty. This flask, or didon, as it is called, 
costs in France about a franc. It is covered with cloth by the men 
themselves, to keep the tin from soiling their uniforms. 

* In remarkable contrast with it, is the blue keg, or canteen, with 
which the Englishman is afflicted. First, it is made of wood, and 
carries therefore less liquid, in proportion to its size, and is less 
easily rinsed out, than if it were made of tin. Secondly, it is about 
twice as deep as a didon, has no curve to fit the body, is (I should 
guess) half-a-dozen times as heavy, and, being round, like a tub cut 
short, takes up more space laterally. Thirdly, its orifice, being 
neither more nor less than a bung-hole, is not well adapted for re- 
ceiving and conducting liquid into the canteen without the aid of a 
funnel, and is, of course, particularly awkward to drink from. 
Lastly, it must cost twice the sum. Thereis, in fact, but this to be 
said for it—it dates from the days of Marlborough ! 

“Qne other point of difference between the two camp systems 
remains to be stated. The members of our Bands are, as I have 
said, devoted to bearing stretchers. The French musicians, on the 
contrary, are, at this moment, playing ‘ Rule Britannia,’ in compli- 
ment to the entente cordiale; and many a poor sick Briton is, I 
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dare say, raising himself on his elbow, to catch the faint, but cheer- 
ing strains, as they float to our lines. Our Allies argue, that camp 
is the very place where music is wanted; that a soldier can carry a 
stretcher into action as well as an accomplished musician, but that, 
if both get knocked on the head, a month’s training will replace 
the one, and not the other. They add, that even if the musician 
alone will serve our turn, it would be well that he should, at any rate, 
play during the days and weeks that happily intervene between 
bloody engagements in the most active warfare. Can you answer 
this Gallic view of the case?” 


We think we must assume that these are very mild and 
guarded hints at serious deficiencies. It would probably be 
unfair to visit the blame which they deserve upon any one 
man or body of men. But that there is a characteristic im- 
perviousness to novel suggestions and ideas among English 
officials, we have no manner of doubt. It partly arises from 
our national distaste to be bothered with new-fangled things. 
There is even a moral feeling against it—a feeling that time 
is wasted in looking after mere notions, to say nothing of 
the waste of old stores involved in replacing them with bet- 
ter. But this distaste seldom fails to yield when the ques- 
tion is one of profits. Our manufacturers, and now even our 
farmers, do keep their eyes wide open to watch for new 
patents and new inventions. An instinct that if they don’t 
try them others will, and may perhaps be elevated thereby 
into successful rivals, is probably the roundabout motive for 
availing themselves of an obvious advantage. Official people 
of course are very unfavourably situated for seizing oppor- 
tunities of progress at any time, but in the particular matter 
of military efficiency, the check of public watchfulness, and 
the stimulus of public approval, have been wholly wanting 
among ourselves. We have taken no pride in our army, 
and given no attention to the means of improving its con- 
dition. It has been much easier and pleasanter to take off 
taxes and maunder about peace and civilisation. Now it so 
happens that there is a great deal in military affairs which 
mere military officials, or mere officials of any kind, are by 
no means the best persons to deal with. Resource is the one 
thing needful, and resource is the last quality to be expected 
in those who have devoted themselves through a long peace 
to the theory of war and nothing else. Efficiency in any de- 
partment is best secured by the practical mind of the country 
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“In the next place, one Frenchman cooks for twelve, instead of 
each man, as with us, preparing his own dinner. They carry out, 
in other words, the old principle of the Division of Labour. The 
office is taken by rotation. Amongst other advantages arising from 
this arrangement, a few large marmites serve for a whole regiment, 
instead of every man being cumbered with his particular pots and 
pans. But above all, by its means, a more palatable and wholesome 
dinner for the troops is secured. So it might be with us. For 
instance, nothing can be better than our ration-pork when it has 
been well soaked for two or three hours before being dressed; nor 
anything more salt, and hence more likely to aggravate the diseases 
prevalent in camp, than the same pork when cooked without the 
initiatory process in question. It is, of course, impossible for each 
of our soldiers, amidst the various calls on him, to spare every day 
the time necessary for soaking his pork; but one man in twelve 
might, I suppose, very easily do so. 

“ Again; the French soldier carries, by way of water-flask, a light 
flat tin vessel, like a shallow canister, about six inches long by two 
deep ; slightly curved longitudinally, to suit the shape of his body ; 
and suspended to his neck bya strap. There are two orifices in the 
top: one is stopped by a cork, and is surmounted by a short fixed 
funnel; to admit of being conveniently placed to the lips for drink- 
ing, or of passing liquid into the flask without waste. The other 
orifice has a conical pipe, about an inch long, attached to it, so 
small at the top that water cannot easily be spilt from it, and at 
the same time large enough to admit of the soldier sucking a mouth- 
ful through it, if he is thirsty. This flask, or didon, as it is called, 
costs in France about a franc. It is covered with cloth by the men 
themselves, to keep the tin from soiling their uniforms, 

* In remarkable contrast with it, is the blue keg, or canteen, with 
which the Englishman is afflicted. First, it is made of wood, and 
carries therefore less liquid, in proportion to its size, and is less 
easily rinsed out, than if it were made of tin. Secondly, it is about 
twice as deep as a didon, has no curve to fit the body, is (I should 
guess) half-a-dozen times as heavy, and, being round, like a tub cut 
short, takes up more space laterally. Thirdly, its orifice, being 
neither more nor less than a bung-hole, is not well adapted for re- 
ceiving and conducting liquid into the canteen without the aid of a 
funnel, and is, of course, particularly awkward to drink from, 
Lastly, it must cost twice the sum. Thereis, in fact, but this to be 
said for it—it dates from the days of Marlborough ! 

“One other point of difference between the two camp systems 
remains to be stated. The members of our Bands are, as I have 
said, devoted to bearing stretchers. The French musicians, on the 
contrary, are, at this moment, playing ‘ Rule Britannia,’ in compli- 
ment to the enéente cordiale; and many a poor sick Briton is, I 
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dare say, raising himself on his elbow, to catch the faint, but cheer. 
ing strains, as they float to our lines. Our Allies argue, that camp 
is the very place where music is wanted ; that a soldier can carry a 
stretcher into action as well as an accomplished musician, but that, 
if both get knocked on the head, a month’s training will replace 
the one, and not the other. They add, that even if the musician 
alone will serve our turn, it would be well that he should, at any rate, 
play during the days and weeks that happily intervene between 
bloody engagements in the most active warfare. Can you answer 
this Gallic view of the case?” 


We think we must assume that these are very mild and 
guarded hints at serious deficiencies. It would probably be 
unfair to visit the blame which they deserve upon any one 
man or body of men. But that there is a characteristic im- 
perviousness to novel suggestions and ideas among English 
officials, we have no manner of doubt. It partly arises from 
our national distaste to be bothered with new-fangled things. 
There is even a moral feeling against it—a feeling that time 
is wasted in looking after mere notions, to say nothing of 
the waste of old stores involved in replacing them with bet- 
ter. But this distaste seldom fails to yield when the ques- 
tion is one of profits. Our manufacturers, and now even our 
farmers, do keep their eyes wide open to watch for new 
patents and new inventions. An instinct that if they don’t 
try them others will, and may perhaps be elevated thereby 
into successful rivals, is probably the roundabout motive for 
availing themselves of an obvious advantage. Official people 
of course are very unfavourably situated for seizing oppor- 
tunities of progress at any time, but in the particular matter 
of military efficiency, the check of public watchfulness, and 
the stimulus of public approval, have been wholly wanting 
among ourselves. We have taken no pride in our army, 
and given no attention to the means of improving its con- 
dition. It has been much easier and pleasanter to take off 
taxes and maunder about peace and civilisation. Now it so 
happens that there is a great deal in military affairs which 
mere military officials, or mere officials of any kind, are by 
no means the best persons to deal with. Resource is the one 
thing needful, and resource is the last quality to be expected 
in those who have devoted themselves through a long peace 
to the theory of war and nothing else. Efficiency in any de- 
partment is best secured by the practical mind of the country 
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being turned towards it; but we have suffered our military 
departments to be isolated to a wonderful degree. Take a 
case of obvious contrast. We know that Cabinet Ministers 
are in the habit, when they initiate monetary changes, of 
consulting those who are practically conversant with bank- 
ing, or supposed to be so. Why then was Mr. Peto called 
to council so late in the day, when it was a question of 
making roads and draining trenches? Who ever sees a 
gang of navvies working up to their knees in water in a 
railway cutting, and why was not the advice of those prac- 
tically skilled in the art of enabling mento work in cuttings 
dryshod taken early enough? Probably, it did not occur to 
men in office to ask advice, or to men out of office to give it. 
The condition of our navy sufficiently proves that we are 
willing to take care of our men without stint ; the difference 
is, that in peace or war the peculiarities of nautical life are 
experienced in full force by a ship’s company. The abnor- 
mal condition of an army campaigning in an enemy’s coun- 
try has not been practically before our minds, else we should 
have thought lemon-juice the natural acccmpaniment of salt 
pork on land as well as at sea. We should also have re- 
membered that piles of useful and useless comforts and 
luxuries sent by sea, would be of no use to an army eight 
miles inland if there were neither roads nor conveyances to 
get to the coast. We must be excused if we use our English 
prerogative of grumbling at English common sense. It is 
ready enough to step in to warn statesmen against the 
temerity of actually spending public money on the faith of 
some farsighted anticipation of the current of political events, 
which it belongs to the province of men of statesmanlike 
culture to entertain; but when the emergency happens, it 
leaves us (to sum up in Miss Ophelia’s emphatic words 
the tale of our misdoings) miserably “ shiftless.” We must 
say, that we see no evidence at all which would warrant us 
in supposing that a change of Ministry would mend matters; 
in all probability, Lord Derby’s friends would have taken 
routine rules for granted quite as much as the members of 
the present administration, and would have found out their 
blunders by the same processes; and if we should have ex- 
pected no improvement by a change before hostilities com- 
menced, still less can we wish for any such event now. The 
business of supplying an army and facilitating the communi- 
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cations with it, is a business that, like others, requires to be 
practically learned. Let us hope that it has now been learned 
by those at home as well as those abroad, and let us have the 
benefit of the hardly-earned experience of the Duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Sidney Herbert. That so many of the flower 
of our army should have perished from removeable causes is 
bad enough. They deserved far otherwise at our hands; but 
such miseries are not referable to our having a Coalition 
Cabinet, nor are they to be set down exclusively as “ horrors 
of war.” We allow ourselves from time to time to be deci- 
mated by pestilence at home, and set our rulers an example 
of inertness, which it is not wonderful that they should at 
times follow. English common sense seems to break down 
where system and forethought are required (something more, 
in fact, than the judicious planting of single steps one after 
another), unless it is stimulated by the hope of profit or the 
fear of loss. 

As a specimen of the thoroughly graphic character of the 
author’s style, we give his account of his first night under 
canvas, which brings the whole affair, in one of its more 
inspiriting aspects, very freshly before our eyés. 


‘Meantime, my tents had arrived, and [ retired to assist in pitch- 
ing them. ‘The camp-fires had all gone out; but there, sure enough, 
by the light of the stars, appeared a small heap of bags and port- 
manteaus, shot out on the bare earth; out of which (it required a 
strong effort of reason to believe) I was henceforth to find myself 
in bed, board, and lodging. The tents were soon out of their bags, 
and sprawling over the ground. But how to put them up? My 
servant, John Economites—a native of the Ionian Islands, whom 
I had engaged at Constantinople—had never done such a thing in 
his life. My friend ’s camp-servants, on the other hand, 
were only accustomed to the Regulation bell-tents, from which mine 
differed considerably. Moreover, the night was cold. It was de- 
cided, under these circumstances, that, leaving the more recondite 
portions to be put up next morning, we should confine our attention 
to the outer wall of the principal tent; and this, after a vigorous 
effort of our united intellects, we succeeded in erecting properly. 
My traps were soon placed inside; a waterproof blanket, ’ycleped 
a ‘waterdeck,’ spread out on the ground, served for a bed; and, 
with the unattached canvas tent-lining for bed-clothes, I made no 
doubt that I should pass the night comfortably. (N.B. Nobody 
undresses in camp, except for ablutionary purposes.) My friend 

’s servant engaged to find lodging for John, The only other 
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living beings remaining to be provided for, were my two ducks, 
which were hung up by the heels to one of the strings from the roof 
of my tent. With a parting counsel not to be disturbed if I heard 
a little musketry before dawn—that being the favourite time for the 
Cossacks to vex our pickets—my friend wished me good-night. 

“T was soon asleep; when, hark! what sound was that close to 
my ear? Cossacks? then Cossacks must make very singular noises ! 
© Quack-quack, quack-quack, quack-quack!’ At last, thoroughly 
awake, I remembered the suspended ducks. Poor creatures—I 
reflected—they are certainly addicted, when at liberty on the water, 
to thrusting their tails up, and their heads down; but, perhaps, so 
prolonged an inversion of the centre of gravity as they had now 
undergone might have become a little too much of a good thing. 
So, emerging most reluctantly from my warm nest, I placed them 
(merely tying them together by the feet to prevent escape) on the 
ground, and went to sleep again. In vain! Once more the 
wretched couple—may be, grown sick of each other—set up their 
confounded clamour ; and this time so loudly, that I thought ; 
his brother Aides, and the General himself, would be awakened by 
it! The case evidently called for extreme measures. Moodily 
lighting my candle, therefore, and gazing awhile at the doomed 
pair, I sought among the litter around me for an implement suit- 
able to the crisis—that night they quacked no more! 

“It was not long before my rest was broken, as —— had pre- 
dicted, by distant musketry. In another minute, I could hear the 
prophet, in his proper person, ordered off to ascertain the cause. 
Away went his horse’s hoofs in the direction of the firing ; whence, 
after a few minutes, they as quickly clattered back to the General. 
‘Fall in!’—‘ Get under arms!’ now buzzed along the lines; fol- 
lowed by a heavy trampling of feet, as the men ran from their tents 
to their firelocks. I had been forewarned that these ‘ alarms’ were 
constant, and had nothing necessarily alarming about them; but 
being dressed and booted, I could not resist going out to see what 
was doing. There, in their grey great coats, and already formed in 
line, stood the soldiers of the —— Division. Three minutes before, 
they were in dream-land. The musketry had ceased, but no more 
sleep was in store for them that morning. The ‘alarm’ had, in 
fact, occasioned a turn-out half an hour before the period (four A.M. 
till sunrise) considered to be the most likely for attempts at sur- 
prises; and which is, therefore, in obedience to a Standing Order, 
always passed under arms. It was now bright moonlight and bit- 
terly cold. So, shivering both for myself and them, I ran back 
under cover, and dived under the pile of lining—feeling, I confess 

a . . 5? 3 
a good deal like a Sybarite, who has no business to be so comfort- 
able. Nevertheless—but that, you’ll say, only completes the resem- 
blance—I soon slept, and soundly; till daylight, and a buzz of 
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conversation, of which my woven walls gave me the full benefit, ba- 
nished all further ideas of repose.” 


Of the more tragic parts of a camp life we have compara- 
tively little in the book before us; there is enough, however, 
to carry our minds in that direction, and there isa something 
in the style which makes us feel the dreadful reality of car- 
nage, more than the picture drawing of those writers who 
specially occupy themselves with the details of battles. In- 
kermann had been fought, and the autumn tourist was walk- 
ing over the field. 


“Many of the Russian dead had been stripped, and appeared 
to be good specimens of men. Most of them had blue eyes, 
regular features, coarse brown complexions, and averaged, I should 
say, rather more than the height of Frenchmen. They were pro- 
vided with what looked like little bolsters, but which were really 
bags of crumbled brown biscuit. It did not taste bad, and, I 
suppose, it is given them broken up, for the purpose of being 
made more readily into porridge. Each man had four days’ pro- 
visions; a circumstance which, with the fact of their having 
brought gabions and fascines, shows how confidently they expected 
to establish themselves on Sir De Lacy Evans’s position. 

* The attitudes of the dead were most startling. I think I told 
you that I found the Hussars, who were sabred by our Heavy 
Dragoons at Balaklava, lying flat on the ground. Here, on the 
contrary (and the same is said to have been the case at the Alma), 
the dead were strewed about in every imaginable posture. Arms 
were stretched upwards, as if warding blows, or dealing thrusts. 
Bodies were half raised—the head bent forward—the nether lip 
bit in—the eyes open—but for the glassy stare and marble feet, 
you might have thought them springing at your throat! The 
suddenness of the stroke had fixed the last movement of volition. 
Those who had bled to death, lay placidly.” 


But are the press, the public mind, and the debates of the 
Legislature, to be mainly occupied with these details ? There 
is perhaps some danger of this; exultation in the valour of 
our troops, pity for their sufferings, factious attacks on the 
Home Government, and friendly remonstrances with them 
on points of management, afford food enough for the large 
class to whom a certain amount of news, and a little political 
discussion, are daily amusements. Meanwhile there is some 
chance that the opportunity of forming in time sturdy con- 
victions as to the objects of the war, and the proper terms 
of peace, may be irrecoverably lost. The difficulties which 
beset the formation of a public opinion on this subject, at 
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once strong and enlightened, are very considerable. We 
have been from the first in close alliance with the Emperor 
of the French, and there can be no doubt that our views 
must be limited to what can be attained consistently with 
such an alliance. If France will not concur in the necessary 
measures for crippling Russia, we apprehend that those 
measures cannot now be taken, however much we may 
mourn over our past folly in suffering the extinction of 
independent nations, whose free action would now guarantee 
peace and civilisation far better than an artfully contrived 
balance of the opposing jealousies of absolute monarchs, 
Ministers are doubtless unable to speak with unrestrained 
freedom on these subjects, but they have made the very 
most of their position as regards the reserve to be exercised. 
They have always shrunk from a thorough discussion of the 
objects of the war, and the House of Commons has sometimes 
forgotten that it sits at Westminster “to search the wounds 
of the realm, and not to skim them over.” Nevertheless it 
is pretty clear what is the general tendency of the present 
negotiations for peace, and it would be well that the minds 
of Englishmen should be made up, whether that tendency is 
satisfactory or not. 

As far as we gather the views which now prevail in high 
quarters, there is no intention of strengthening the Ottoman 
Empire, and still less of nursing into power any of the 
vigorous nationalities which it embraces. <A joint protector- 
ate of the great Powers, and the pledged efforts of an armed 
league, ‘to obtain as an initiative” from a sovereign much 
weaker than any of the Allies, internal reforms in the inte- 
rest of the co-religionists of the latter, pretty well dispose of 
the much talked of “integrity and independence” of Tur- 
key. The intention which appears to be entertained of 
making Austria prominent among the protectors of the 
northern provinces, is conclusive against the notion that 
their separate privileges are to be augmented, or indeed 
respected, whatever the smooth periods of a treaty may say 
to the contrary. It would be curious to know whether any 
one of the present Ministers would really, and in the bottom 
of his heart, think a division of the effects of the “ malade” 
an inadmissible proposition, if all the survivors were called 
in to assist in the administration. 

But the apprehensions which we may entertain of the 
practical results of a protectorate such as we find dimly 
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shadowed forth, will mainly depend on the condition of the 
protecting parties. If those elements in the new combina- 
tion which exercise the most baleful influence over national 
independence, and European civilisation in general, and 
which geographical considerations render more especially 
dangerous to Turkey in particular, are either to be strength- 
ened, or at all events not weakened, what shall we say to 
such a result of the war which has plunged our country in 
mourning? And yet this is likely to be the case. Lord 
John Russell has plainly intimated that Austria will be no 
party to any appreciable diminution of Russian strength, and 
yet the opimion gains ground that she is in earnest in the 
present negotiations. Moderate as the views of the Ministry 
were at first, they seem to be more moderate now. We all 
remember Lord Lyndhurst’s memorable exposure of the effect 
of certain phrases in an official document which pronounced 
against any re-distribution of territory. We remember too 
how those phrases were explained away. Ministers did all 
they could to disclaim the idea that we were not to make 
substantial reductions in Russian power, if the fortunes of 
war allowed. How did Lord Clarendon bring down the 
cheers of the House by his peroration? As follows (we 
quote the Times of the 20th of June) :— 


“ My noble and learned Friend has asked what were the terms 
which would be proposed for effecting a peace with Russia. My 
Lords, I cannot possibly say, any more than my noble and learned 
Friend, upon what terms peace can be made. That must depend 
upon the chances and contingencies of war. And indeed, my 
Lords, if I did know upon what terms we alone would be prepared 
to make peace—if I was prepared to say that we would accept 
no other terms than those which the noble and learned Lord 
himself would accede to—I assure your Lordships it would be the 
most imprudent course I could possibly take. (Hear, hear.) But 
this we know, that the policy of Russia, and the power she has 
hitherto possessed of carrying it out, have been, and are, dangerous 
to the peace and well-being of Europe, and that both are adverse 
to the cause of progress and of civilisation. And we also know 
that the object and interest of Europe must be to curtail that power, 
and to check that policy. We know that the means of doing it are 
now so great and effectual, and that the opportunity is so wonderfully 
favourable, that if we were now to neglect it we should in vain hope 
for its return. (Cheers.) All Europe is not to be disturbed, 
great interests are not to be injured, the people are not to have 
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fresh burdens imposed upon them; great social and commercial 
relations are not to be abruptly torn asunder, and all the greatest 
Powers of Europe are not to be united in arms for an insignificant 
result. I think you must agree that repression will only postpone 
the danger, and that safety can alone be found in—"(the last word 
of the noble Earl was lost amid the cheers that followed the 
close of his speech). 


But according to Lord John Russell this was all mere talk. 
Russia is not to be “dismembered.” What the big word 
might be which the Times could not hear, but which con- 
cluded Lord Clarendon’s speech with so much éclat, we can- 
not pretend to say, but whatever it was, it is plain that no 
big word is now required to express the ideas entertained, 
Why this change should take place we know not. We have 
no wish, as we have before remarked, to swell the chorus of 
‘complaints against executive mismanagement. But it is atleast 
clear that the Allies have beaten the Russians wherever they 
had a chance, and that if we have hitherto failed to keep an 
army in proper condition within eight miles of a sea where 
we are masters, there is no necessity for the continuance of 
such a state of things. Nevertheless, nothing is said even 
of a treaty engagement to leave Sebastopol unfortified, and 
nothing beyond the demolition of that stronghold seems to 
be in the thoughts of any one. Even supposing that restric- 
tions are to be placed on Russian power in the Black Sea, 
that all the Allied Powers are to have garrisons in that re- 
gion, and keep ships of war cruising about to watch each other 
quite as much as the common enemy—what then? Why then 
a certain amount of preparation will have been made for a 
future struggle, or a future partition, as the current of events 
may set. If England and France are in earnest for a 
struggle, why not have it now? Is it thought that the tide 
of barbarism will flow back, or that we shall ever be better 
prepared to stem it than at the present moment? If, on the 
other hand, a more amicable adjustment floats before the 
minds of any of the high contracting parties—something 
which will “make everybody happy,” as Frederick said of 
the partition of Poland, is England conniving at such views, 
and if not, is she prepared for a state of things in which, 
though it may be easy for her to combine with France and 
Austria against Russia, it will be as easy for France and 
Austria to combine with Russia against her ? 


Art. IV.—FICTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Rose and the Ring; or, the History of Prince Giglio 
and Prince Bulbo. A fireside Pantomime for great and 
small Children. By Mr. M. A, Titmarsh. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1855. 


The Mouse and her Friends. With other Stories. Trans- 
lated and adapted for Children. By John Edward Tay- 
lor. London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 


The King of the Golden River ; or, the Black Brothers. A 
Legend of Styria. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Se- 
cond Edition. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


Books crowd the world to excess, and our children, like our- 
selves, suffer from plethora. Naturally omnivorous, they 
devour all that comes in their way, and as every uncle be- 
lieves that a picture-book for the younger and a novelette 
for the elder scions is the most appropriate and improving 
present he can make, they are in general supplied with 
abundant provision for their undiscriminating appetites. It 
would be well, however, if we would enforce upon our chil- 
dren some degree of abstemiousness, and put some limit to 
their literary inquiries. Children naturally love clear images 
and distinct recollections, and, for the most part, they enjoy 
them; but it is possible to fill their minds with a confused 
medley of ideas, the chaotic residuum of all that has passed 
through their apprehensions ;—where Aladdin and the Little 
Naturalist, Captain Cook and Cinderella, Moral Tales and 
the Habits of Monkeys, play their shifting parts, and mingle 
in inextricable entanglement. The enervation of the powers 
of attention and memory are not the only evils of allowing 
children constantly to turn to new resources instead of ex- 
hausting the old. It is scarcely a less evil that they never 
thoroughly know, and therefore never thoroughly enjoy, the 
best things which are set before them. tne 
Any good work of art requires a very close familiarity 
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appreciate Shakspere or Homer, we must know them by 
heart, and even then we dare not flatter ourselves that much 
does not remain undiscovered, while the cursory glance of 
the amusement-seeker passes by unrecognised the most ob- 
vious beauties. There is a picture in one of our English 
galleries,—a Virgin and Child,—a plain, ungainly looking 
child it seems, with red hair, and common-place features, 
You pass it by; but it bears a great name—Leonardo da 
Vinci: look again; devote your best attention to it for half 
an hour ; try to perceive whether the painter had a meaning, 
—whether his thought did or did not go beyond painting 
some every-day mother and child. Look deep enough, and 
you will see in that infant’s face, which the artist scorned to 
endow with physical beauty, a depth of sweetness and dig- 
nity, the fulness of whose subtle manifestation you strive in 
vain to fathom, and you withdraw with the humble conviction 
that he whom a little while ago you could compendiously 
have criticised is greater than you, and that you must know 
his work far better yet before you can form any estimate of 
its worh. It is so with Nature; you must live with her if 
you would have your eyes unsealed. Who has not felt dis- 
appointed at the first view of the mountains? Who that 
has dwelt among them, that has seen them cradling the grey 
mists or sullen with purple storms, or has been startled, when 
snow has fallen in the night, to see them standing in their 
white and ghostly garments close about him, as if they had 
struck their tents and stolen nearer in the darkness, hemming 
him in, and in their passionless tranquillity making him feel 
the full meaning of that poet’s phrase, “ the silence of the 
hills:”” who that has seen these, and such like things, has 
been disappointed in the mountains ? Who has not wondered 
to hear spoken of the monotony of ocean and the strange 
calm upon the spirits which the wide sea brings? Let him 
go to sea, not for a day or for a weck, but for a month, 
or for six months; let him see day after day the circular 
horizon and the vaulted blue, and night by night, as the 
great concave goes round, behold the climbing stars mount 
into the zenith, and descend and steep their shining heads 
in the waters, and by long familiarity he will learn something 
of the mystery of the “ great sea.” 

All this is as true of a child’s good story-book as of the 
master-pieces of Art and Nature, and it is well to remember 
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that what may appear superficial to us, may employ all his 
powers of cogitation, and furnish him with infinite sugges- 
tions. To oblige him, by a judicious course of restriction, 
to master a few good fictions adapted to the development of 
his capacity and imagination, so that he carries them whole 
in his mind, is to furnish him with an ever-present source, 
not only’ of amusement, but of valuable exercise. And na- 
turally this suits a child ; he loves to be thoroughly at home 
with the incidents of his fiction, and will hear with ever fresh 
pleasure the constantly-renewed tale; but the taste for con- 
stant novelty is very soon aroused, and once excited, is a 
spirit not easily laid. 

But tales worthy of this intimate acquaintance on the part 
of children are not easily written. The very best are not 
those which have expressly been made for them, but such as 
have become their own by a gradual process of adaptation 
from the traditions and fanciful creations of bygone times. 
The imagination of a child is peculiar; it is narrow, be- 
cause his knowledge is limited; it is dependent rather than 
creative ; it requires to have an object brought before it ; but 
it is disproportionately vivid, it confounds the borders of 
reality and fiction, it triumphs over the reason and the 
senses. I state impressively that I am a bear; I go down 
on my hands and knees, I affect a rolling motion, I growl 
horribly ; the resemblance is remote, to say the best of it, 
and the child knows I am nof a bear, but his imagination is 
too strong for him; half in fun and half in fear he takes 
refuge behind the sofa, and if you push the joke too far, his 
fears master him, and he has recourse to tears to save him- 
self from being devoured. From this vividness it comes 
that subtleties are lost upon a child; he is happier when his 
imagination has much to do than when all details of likeness 
are supplied. Betsy Jones, who keeps a shop supplied with 
broken crockery, dead leaves, and mud pies, 1s enjoying her- 
self as much, and educating herself better, than Felicia, 
whose wax-doll takes her evening meal from an elaborate 
Lilliputian tea-service. Simplicity is the key-note to the 
mind of a child: he likes breadth and distinctness in his 
figures; he abhors fine distinctions; elaborate characters 
and finished incidents are a trouble to him. Let his dra- 
matis persone have a single trait each ;—he loves, like Charles 
Dickens, to have a single characteristic by which he can lay 
hold of them as by a handle ;—let their career be marked by 
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sharp and well-defined incidents ;—let their fate be conclusive, 
Deal with him as he does with his painting, keep your 
colours bright and unmixed. Fear no iteration—it is a 
figure he loves. He is fond of details, but of a particular 
sort; not those accessory ones which go to furnish out with 
accuracy a complicated whole, but such as are complete in 
themsclves,—clear, minute, distinct wholes. The distant 
landscape, with its blended chiaroscuro, its dissolving hues, 
its richness of varied form, is lost upon the child; the hue 
of a flower, the ripple of a brook,—these charm him: set 
him before the wild grey ocean, heavy with storm, and he 
gathers the shells at his feet. His sense of humour is de- 
veloped before his taste for beauty, but you must be quaint, 
not witty, to please him. George Cruikshank is his artist, 
and he fails to appreciate Leech or Doyle. The child is 
constantly compared to a nation in its early stage, and with 
it he has much in common, but with the poor he has more: 
the simplicity of olden times—not that of morals, but that 
of ideas—lingers in the bases of society; they are the pre- 
servers of traditions, with which they have the most in 
common, and the faithfullest depositaries of the imaginative 
fictions of childhood. More cultivated minds appreciate these 
stories, but they cannot hold them and transmit them in their 
integrity ; the sameness annoys them ; they must retouch them 
here and there: they give them variety and complication, and 
thus they spoil them. Your boy prefers his nurse’s version 
of the fairy tale to your own; she siways puts in the same 
words in the same places, and that is a great matter. 
Different nations have contributed in very differeat degrees 
to the nursery library, nor is it strange that Greece and 
Rome should have left us nothing. The Pantheon affords 
no very eligible society for children, and the sensuous yet 
cold beauty of Attic imagination is at once above and below 


the sympathy of the child. So the peopled shades are de- 
serted, and the streams flow tenantless. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the iets shore, 

A voice of sighing heard, and loud lament, 
From haunted spring and vale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with sighing sent. 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 
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Their literature has furnished nothing which in any degree 
of disintegration can supply food for children ; and we who 
have become so entirely dependent on books, feel puzzled to 
think on what the classical infant mind subsisted, or how, 
without their assistance, the little Cimons and Platos nur- 
tured their dawning intellects.—Aisop and Pheedrus are no 
exceptions: the latter is but an earlier Gay or Lafontaine, 
and Aisop in all probability only a name under which fables, 
mostly of direct Eastern origin, passed current. At any 
rate, if they be allowed to be all Greek by adoption, and 
some of them by invention, the only element which at all 
recommends them to children is the ascription to animals of 
the habits and reasoning powers of men. ‘This pretty cer- 
tainly came from the East. The Greeks very likely gave 
terseness and a keener sarcastic application to the fable; but 
this is the very thing that removes it furthest from the ap- 
prehension of the child; and though A‘sop has been a good 
deal pressed upon the attention of “ the youth of the British 
isles,” we apprehend it has not been with much success: the 
pithy meaning in which the point of the story lies is lost 
upon him, and all that he cares for is any humour which 
may be embodied in the telling. Bewick’s wonderful illus- 
trations have a charm indeed; but they swamp the fable, 
moral and all; and all we care to know is, what that fox is 
saying to the lion, or why the kite in the ivied tree looks so 
very serious. The tales gather an interest as elucidating the 
pictures; and that is all. Fables are not milk for babes by 
any means. The Athenians and the French are not likely 
to have found pleasure in things suited to the capacities of 
children. 

One of the books at the head of this article is an attempt 
to draw from the fountain head of fable, and adapt it as far 
as may be to the requirements of children. Mr. Taylor’s 
“ Mouse and her Friends,” is a selection from Pilpay’s fables, 
obtained through an old German version, and freely modified 
in words and manner to suit his immediate purpose. These 
fables come, though not very directly, from the remote East- 
ern source of this class of literature. 

“The earliest date,” says Mr. Taylor’s preface, “ assigned to the 
work from which these stories are taken, is the middle of the sixth 
century. Noushiran, then King of Persia, having heard of the fame 
of the Pancha Tranta, as one of the Hindoo collections of Fables 
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sharp and well-defined incidents ;—let their fate be conclusive, 
Deal with him as he does with his painting, keep your 
colours bright and unmixed. Fear no iteration—it is a 
figure he loves. He is fond of details, but of a particular 
sort; not those accessory ones which go to furnish out with 
accuracy a complicated whole, but such as are complete in 
themselves,—clear, minute, distinct wholes. The distant 
landscape, with its blended chiaroscuro, its dissolving hues, 
its richness of varied form, is lost upon the child; the hue 
of a flower, the ripple of a brook,—these charm him: set 
him before the wild grey ocean, heavy with storm, and he 
eathers the shells at his feet. His sense of humour is de- 
veloped before his taste for beauty, but you must be quaint, 
not witty, to please him. George Cruikshank is his artist, 
and he fails to appreciate Leech or Doyle. The child is 
constantly compared to a nation in its early stage, and with 
it he has much in common, but with the poor he has more: 
the simplicity of olden times—not that of morals, but that 
of ideas—lingers in the bases of society; they are the pre- 
servers of traditions, with which they have the most in 
common, and the faithfullest depositaries of the imaginative 
fictions of childhood. More cultivated minds appreciate these 
stories, but they cannot hold them and transmit them in their 
integrity ; the sameness annoys them ; they must retouch them 
here and there: they give them variety and complication, and 
thus they spoil them. Your boy prefers his nurse’s version 
of the fairy tale to your own; she always puts in the same 
words in the same places, and that is a great matter. 
Different nations have contributed in very different degrees 
to the nursery library, nor is it strange that Greece and 
Rome should have left us nothing. The Pantheon affords 
no very eligible society for children, and the sensuous yet 
cold beauty of Attic imagination is at once above and below 


the sympathy of the child. So the peopled shades are de- 
serted, and the streams flow tenantless. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the deserted shore, 

A voice of sighing heard, and loud lament, 
From haunted spring and vale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with sighing sent. 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 
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Their literature has furnished nothing which in any degree 

of disintegration can supply food for children ; and we who 

have become so entirely dependent on books, feel puzzled to 

think on what the classical infant mind subsisted, or how, 

without their assistance, the little Cimons and Platos nur- 

tured their dawning intellects.—A%sop and Pheedrus are no 

exceptions: the latter is but an carlier Gay or Lafontaine, 

and Adsop in all probability only a name under which fables, 

mostly of direct Eastern origin, passed current. At any 

rate, if they be allowed to be all Greek by adoption, and 

some of them by invention, the only element which at all 

recommends them to children is the ascription to animals of 
the habits and reasoning powers of men. This pretty cer- 

tainly came from the East. The Greeks very likely gave 

terseness and a keener sarcastic application to the fable; but 

this is the very thing that removes it furthest from the ap- 

prehension of the child; and though A‘sop has been a good 

deal pressed upon the attention of “ the youth of the British 

isles,” we apprehend it has not been with much success: the 

pithy meaning in which the point of the story lies is lost 

upon him, and all that he cares for is any humour which 

may be embodied in the telling. Bewick’s wonderful illus- 

trations have a charm indeed; but they swamp the fable, 

moral and all; and all we care to know is, what that fox is 

saying to the lion, or why the kite in the ivied tree looks so 

very serious. The tales gather an interest as elucidating the 

pictures; and that is all. Fables are not milk for babes by 

any means. The Athenians and the French are not likely - 
to have fotnd pleasure in things suited to the capacities of - 
children. 

One of the books at the head of this article is an attempt 
to draw from the fountain head of fable, and adapt it as far 
as may be to the requirements of children. Mr. Taylor’s 
“ Mouse and her Friends,” is a selection from Pilpay’s fables, 
obtained through an old German version, and freely modified 
in words and manner to suit his immediate purpose. These 
fables come, though not very directly, from the remote Kast- 
ern source of this class of literature. 

“The earliest date,” says Mr. Taylor’s preface, “ assigned to the 
work from which these stories are taken, is the middle of the sixth 
century. Noushiran, then King of Persia, having heard of the fame 
of the Pancha Tranta, as one of the Hindoo collections of Fables 
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was called, sent h's physician to India on purpose to procure the 
work: he brought it back, and partially translated it into Persian, 
giving it the title of ‘ Kalila and Dimna '—two Persian names for 
Jackals, who take a leading part in the dialogue in the first part of 
the book. 

«his work was successively translated, through the Arabic, 
into nearly all the European languages ; and amongst these versions 
is the English one of Pilpay’s Fables. But whence comes the 
name of Pilpay ? 

«All we know of the work is derived from Mohammedan 
writers; for on the subjugation of Persia by the Mohammedaus in 
the seventh century, all the literature of the country disappeared. 
According to the Mohammedans, the name of the author of this 
collection was Bidpai, which was afterwards corrupted in Europe 
into Pilpay. There is reason, however, to believe that the word 
was merely a Sanscrit term for physician. The old English version 
of Pilpay is taken from the French of M. Galland.” 

As far as we may judge of the original by the common 
English version, these Eastern fables are inferior to the 
Ksopian, at least in force, directness, and sharpness, but the 
narrative is better embodied and more prominent; the moral 
is not in so concentrated a form, but diluted with a larger 
element of story. Thus they come nearer the wants of a 
child; yet in spite of Mr. Taylor’s good telling (and he tells 
well), we doubt if his book will not, in many little minds,’ dis- 
appoint the hopes raised by his enticing title ; it will still be 
found to contain more Eastern wisdom than its young readers 
bargained for, or can easily follow. Few of them will make 
much of the story of the Hermit and the Mouse, which may 
serve as a specimen of Mr. Taylor’s manner. 


“As a Hermit was one day sitting by the water-side, a Sparrow- 
hawk flew past with a little Mouse in his claw, and the Mouse by 
chance dropped just at the Hermit’s feet. The good man took 
pity on the little creature, and wrapping it up in a cloth, took it 
home with him, thinking that he would rear it up in his house. 
But he feared lest his servants should take a dislike to the Mouse; 
so he prayed that it might be changed into a pretty little girl, and 
his wish was speedily fulfilled. 

_“ Then the Hermit took her home with him and brought her up 
with great care; but he did not tell his servants that she had been 
a mouse; so they fancied that the child was one of the Hermit’s 
kinsfolk. 

“* Now when the little girl was grown up, the Hermit thought 
to himself, ‘It is time for my daughter to have a husband, to look 
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after her and keep her in order.’ So he said to her one day, 
‘Child, choose whom you will for your husband, for I wish to 
see you married.’ And the maiden replied, ‘ Well and good, sir, 
but you must find some one who has no equal in strength and 
power.’ 

«“«T know no one,’ said the Hermit, ‘equal to the Sun in 
power.” So he purified himself, and then prayed to the Sun, as 
the light of the whole world, and the most powerful of all created 
things, to take his daughter to wife. 

« The Sun answered, ‘I wish it were possible for me to do as 
you desire, for you are a holy and a just man; but I am not the 
strongest ; go therefore and seek the mighty Leader of the Clouds, 
he is more powerful than I; for when he wills, he deprives me of 
my light, so that I cannot shine upon the earth.’ 

“Then the Hermit went to the Leader of the Clouds, at the 
source of the river Ganges, where all the clouds arise; and he 
prayed to him, as he had prayed to the Sun. But the former 
answered, ‘ It is true that I am gifted with great power, but there 
is still one who has more power than I; and he is the Ruler of 
the Winds, who drives me about at his will, from one end of the 
world to the other; nor am I able to withstand his power or 
disobey his command.’ 

“So the Hermit went to the Ruler of the Winds, and prayed 
in the same manner to him. The latter answered, ‘ True it is that 
I have greater power than many others; but I can show you 
one who is mightier still: for although I have tried to conquer him, 
it was all in vain.’ 

““*« Who is he?’ said the Hermit. 

“The Ruler of the Winds replied, ‘ He is yon great Mountain, 
that stands before you.’ 

“Then the Hermit turned himself toward the Mountain, and 
said, ‘If thou art the mightiest and most powerful of created 
things, take, I pray you, my daughter to wife.’ 

* But the Mountain answered, ‘What you say is true; but I 
will show you one who is more powerful than I, who digs into 
ny sides and bores me through and through, nor can I prevent 
lim.” 

““* Who is he?’ said the Hermit. 

“The Mountain replied, ‘ It is the Mouse.’ 

“And the Hermit repeated his prayer, as he had done to the 
others. The Mouse replied, ‘What the Mountain has told you 
is quite true; but it is not befitting for me to have a wife of the 
human race; for I am a Mouse, and my dwelling is in the deep 
caverns in the mountain and holes in the rock.’ 

“Then the Hermit said to his daughter, ‘ Child, wilt thou be 
the Mouse’s wife? for I can find none stronger or more powerful, 
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although I have sought everywhere, high and low. Now if thou 
wilt, I will pray Heaven to let thee become a Mouse again, or what 
thou wilt.’ 

“ And the maiden wished to be a Mouse again, and it was so, 
Then the Hermit gave her to the other Mouse, who took her home 
with him into his hole in the mountain.” 


The East is used pretty freely and loosely as a last reference 
place for everything whose origin is unknown, but whatever 
portion of our fairy and romantic literature may more justly 
claim a native growth in the Celtic and Gothic mind, the 
“ Thousand and One Nights” alone have furnished one of 
the most classical and inexhaustible reservoirs of youthful 
enjoyment. Yet these are rather for the schoolboy than the 
child. The main resources of the latter are drawn from a 
spring nearer home. It is the Teutonic race that has done 
more for the literature of the nursery than any other. There 
is a native sympathy that has given it this power. The Ger- 
man is still the intelligent child of Europe: his characteris- 
tic is a directness and unconscious simplicity; when he is 
affected his affectation is undisguised and transparent ; his 
is not the ars celare artem, he cannot be other than himself. 
The great Goethe himself, with his wisdom, his genius, his 
coldness, had this child element, not in his heart, but in his 
intellect ; his gaze on natural objects is like the searching of 
an intent and curious child; there is a childlike unconscious- 
ness in his egotism, and in the minute detail of his own de- 
velopment, of the mending of maps, the minutiz of proces- 
sions, the arrangement of galas; in the deliberate complete 
way in which he says little things as well as great ones; in 
the patient attention he gives both in his philosophy and in his 
habits to the external accompaniments of a business, through 
which an Englishman thrusts so negligently and impatiently 
to the heart of it. When in his old age he wrote a poem 
on a young lady he met at a watering place, his “ newest 
dearest poem,” Eckerman, who is another serious German 
child, tells us, “He had with his own hand copied these 
verses in Roman characters on fine vellum paper, and tied 
them with niband into a green morocco case; so that, from 
its garb, you might gather how decided was his preference for 
this poem.” Again the German has little wit and much 
humour ; how dull he is when he tries to be spirituel, how 
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happy in a certain species of humour; that of the quict 
quaint sort the child loves, not the English humour that 
makes character its subject, but that which deals more with 
comic appearances of things; which depends less on the per- 
son it is represented as springing from, and more on the 
situation in which he is placed, and which is on that account 
more easily appreciable by the child. The German beast- 
stories are quite different from the Asopian fable or the 
Eastern apologue. Reynard the Fox may have been origi- 
nally a satire on priestcraft, but the humorous form in which 
it was embodied has long survived the sting; and the great 
mass of the charming stories, in which the Germans have 
mixed with a delightful confusion of external traits, yet a 
strict dramatic propriety of character, the demeanour and 
habits of men and beasts—owe their distinguishing character 
to a pure love of that grave quiet tinge of the ludicrous that 
pervades them. They take the form of adventures alone, and 
though they may originally have had a purpose or a mytho- 
logic origin, the narrative and imaginative element has quite 
overgrown any such first nucleus, and if they, or the germs 
of them, ever came from the East, the Northern mind has 
given them a character of its own, and that which peculiarly 
fits them to charm the fancy of the child. Many Northern 
stories there are of clear mythological origin, though soften- 
ed down in their transmission through the memory of the 
people into their present form. Those that bear the clearest 
evidence of this source are found in the greatest abundance 
where we should expect them,—in Norway and Sweden,— 
and though the beast-stories are not wanting there, they 
belong more strictly to Germany than Scandinavia. 

It is only about thirty years since English readers were 
introduced to the brothers Grimm’s collection, by a transla- 
tion which has ever since been one of the first favourites in 
every household. Several subsequent translations have 
appeared; and in 1858 Mr. Thorpe published a selection of 
the more northern tales, under the title of “ Yule-tide 
Stories,” which bids fair to rival its prototype, though it 
lacks those inimitable illustrations which have contributed 
so much to the popularity of Mr. Taylor’s translation. We 
estimate these and similar productions as among the most 
valuable additions which have been made of late years to our 
stock of children’s fictions, Their preservation itself is 
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sufficient evidence of the hold they take upon the ima- 
gination, and they are as simple and harmless as they are 
wild and humorous. But we are just now more concerned 
with original productions. It would be a task far beyond our 
limits to give any general review of the vast number of these 
which have been produced with an increasing impetus during 
the last half century, nor do we purpose to attempt any such 
thing. One general leaning, however, may be observed ; it is 
the growing tendency to select the subject of the imaginative 
literature of children from matter closely approaching their 
own experiences, instead of widely apart from them. Modern 
stories are mostly written about modern children and modern 
men and women. This sort of child’s fiction is not new, 
but it assumes a different form from that which it had in 
earlier times; it is more familiar, more true to nature, less 
didactic, and gives employment to a higher range of ability. 
Above all, it is more introspective and sentimental. Our little 
grandfathers and grandmothers, who were taught to sit up 
straight in high-backed chairs, and said “ Sir” to our great 
grandfathers, and ‘“‘ Madam” to our great grandmothers, 
who behaved politely in company, and wore quaint little 
coats and knee-breeches, or long stomachers and stays, and had 
their hair frizzed—were regaled, when they had any literature 
of this sort at all, with matter in accordance with their habits 
and appearance. Then the renowned Newbery or Mr. John 
Marshall, “Printer to the Society of LiziipuTians, and 
Bookseller in ordinary to the Goop Cuitpren of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” produced the queerest tiny volumes, 
with ornamental speckled and gilt backs, and illustrated with 
little woodcuts, calculated to create inextinguishable laughter 
in modern minds, though no doubt deemed very fine in 
their day, and which give us a livelier idea of the figures 
presented by our progenitors in the domestic circle than 
anything else in the world can do. We wish it were in 
our power to reproduce some of these works in extenso; 
but we cannot do more than attempt to give some idea 
of their contents, with which not many of the present 
generation are familiar. The real nursery tales, the classics, 
were much the same then as they are now; Jack the Giant 
Killer and Cinderella existed then as now in their best 
forms in oral tradition ; it is the modern tales of that day 
written expressly for children that are so curiously contrasted 
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with the analogous productions of our own time. They are 
highly moral, in intention at least, calculated to elevate and 
instruct, and there is no shilly-shallying with the subject, no 
sliding in of hints or refinement on motives—a good boy is 
a good boy, and a bad boy is a bad boy; the former attains 
to riches and honour, and in conjunction with a lovely 
partner, to a high state of domestic felicity ; the vices of the 
latter turn upon him at every corner in life with a malignant 
perseverance of persecution that affords the strongest illus- 
trations against the highest happiness doctrine, and ultimately 
lead him to the gallows. Thither he is accompanied by the 
tears of the virtuous associate of his early years, whose last 
triumph of discipline consists in refusing to tell a lie to save 
his unhappy friend. 

In “ The Friends,” however, “or the History of Billy 
Freeman and Tommy Truelove, proper to be imitated by all 
those who desire to be Goop and Great,” a happy fate 
attends both the subjects of the memoir. Billy Freeman is 
a young gentleman who reaches the ripe age of four years 
utterly uninstructed in the very rudiments of learning, and 
might so have continued until grey hairs overtook him, “ if 
an odd circumstance had not happened.” Visiting farmer 
Killbacon’s yard, the large dog Towzer pulled him “ plump 
into the hogatrough,” and after he had recovered, with the 
assistance of Goody Killbacon, from the shock to his system 
occasioned by this distressing misadventure, he had scarce 
been in the place two minutes longer “ before the turkeys 
got round him, and setting up their feathers hissed him quite 
out of the yard.” He is accosted by one of those benevolent 
gentlemen who make a point of riding by on these occasions, 
and who lays the matter at thé proper door, by attributing 
the demeanour of the animals to their disgust at Master 
Freeman’s neglected education, and taking him home, so 
vividly stimulates his desire for information by the display 
of a bookshelf filled with the “ Universal Battledore” and 
other enticing books by Mr. Marshall, that he speedily 
masters the art of reading, and having been presented with 
a pony by his justly-delighted father, ‘ galloped away as 
merry as a grig, until he came to the academy which was 
kept by Mr. Alworthy.” We are indulged with a picture of 
him mounted on a very stiff, strong-built horse, with a three- 
cornered hat on his head, and booted and spurred like the 
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best; but the change in his appearance since his adventure 
at farmer Killbacon’s makes it evident that the acquisition of 
the art of reading has cost him at least ten years of arduous 
application. Once at the academy, however, he makes rapid 
strides, and commences an intimacy with Tommy Truelove, 
who, being the best scholar there, can “read and write ex- 
tremely well,” and is “a young gentleman of the mildest 
aspect, and a proportionable sweetness of manners.” The 
two exercise a most happy influence on those about them, 
“ spending their vacant time in reading some instructive 
story to their schoolfellows,” who, we cannot help regretting 
to state, spent their holiday time gathered round to hear 
them. What shocking prigs the whole set would have 
appeared in the eyes of a modern schoolboy may be gathered 
from the following incident. ‘One time in particular as 
they were seating themselves, Master Ashton complained 
that his place was taken from hin by Master Wills ; this oc- 
casioned some disturbance ; the latter pleaded his superiority 
of birth and fortune, the former his learning. Tommy True- 
love then rose up and observed, that as they were there to 
amuse and instruct each other, it was a very improper time 
to argue points of precedence; yet, continued he, as you 
both seem resolved not to give up the point, let me beg of 
you to seat yourselves quietly a little, while I relate a story 
which has just occurred tomy memory, that seems to suit the 
present quarrel very well. 

“ He proceeds to relate the story of the Basket-maker, with 
which we are all familiar, from ‘ Sandfordand Merton,’ and 
which establishes in the most undeniable manner the just 
precedency of learning over wealth and title, by showing 
that if a basket-maker and an effeminate nobleman are placed 
naked on a savage island, the former has it more in his power 
to propitiate the good will of the natives. But Master True- 
love’s application of his story and the happy effect of his 
eloquence is beyond all praise ; and shows that if his studies 
had been limited to reading and writing, he had at least ac- 
quired the art of ‘expressing himself with propriety.’ 

“¢And now,’ said Tommy Truelove, turning to Master Wills, 
‘let me ask you what you think of such an example, after 
you have compared the noble and amiable use of riches 
with the behaviour of such unnatural persons, who live as 
if they were born only for themselves, and set no other 
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value on riches than as a means to indulge their passions, 
support their luxury, gratify their love of pleasures, a vain os- 
tentation, or a restless cunosity, who are serviceable neither 
to their relations, their friends, nor their most ancient and 
faithful domestics ; and who think themselves under no ob- 
ligation by the ties of blood, friendship, gratitude, merit, or 
humanity? Even you, Master Wills, have been guilty of a 
breach of manners, by behaving in such a manner as be- 
comes not the meanest person, much more a young gentle- 
man of your sense and education,’ At this Master Wills, 
bursting into tears, confessed he had not any right to the 
place, as Master Ashton was older and a much better 
scholar than himself: he, therefore, asked his pardon, and 
embracing him, returned to his place.” 

Together the friends visited Mr. Freeman’s house, and 
appear to have spent their time in discussions on morals and 
metaphysics. 

One day as they sat chatting together, they happened 
to fall into a discourse on gratitude, which Mr, Freeman 
overhearing, said, “ There is not a more pleasing exercise of 
the mind than gratitude; it is accompanied with such 
an inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded 
by the performance. [It is not, like the practice of many 
other virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with so 
much pleasure that were there no positive command which 
requires it, nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a 
generous mind would indulge in it for the natural gratification 
which accompanies it: but, the better to illustrate what I 
have advanced on this subject, I will relate a circumstance I 
heard but a little while since. 

“This circumstance consists inthe adventure of a young 
lady who, walking behind a merchant in the city of London, 
picked up a note for £50, which he lets drop from his 
pocket, ‘and as she could read very well, soon discovered its 
value.’ Resisting the temptation to appropriate it, she re- 
turned it to the owner with a low courtesy: and added, ‘I 
am sure, sir, it is your property, as I saw it fall from your 
pocket.? The gentleman, struck with the force of her 
reasoning, and pleased with her honesty and behaviour, 
desired to know how old she was, asked her name, where she 
lived, and of what business her father was, and minuting 
it down wished her a good-day; and, I doubt not, was as 
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much pleased with the genteel behaviour of this young 
lady as with having the note returned.” 

“ However,” adds the narrator, as if he himself had a 
little misgiving on this point, in which we cannot help 
sharing: “ However, we will return to the young lady: she 
went home, and related all that passed between the gentle- 
man and herself to her father and mother ; who, when they 
had heard it, embraced her and called her their dear angel : 
‘Whatever you do,’ said her mother, ‘never be guilty of a 
dishonest action, how great soever the proffered advantage : 
but continue to walk in that path of rectitude you have ever 
trod, so shall we in our old age be blest in a child.’ Three 
days had already elapsed, before anything happened to 
signify tidings of the merchant ; but he being a man of a 
noble and generous disposition, and above suffering such a 
specimen of honesty to go unrewarded, sent, on the fifth day, 
a parcel directed for Miss Betsey Watson, containing a large 
piece of the richest silk, and a letter, in which was inclosed 
a ten pound bank note. The contents of the letter were as 
follows : 

«Miss Watson,—In justice to your exalted merit and 
virtue, herewith you will receive a piece of silk, a bank note 
of ten pounds, and if you will leave your name at Mrs. 
Stirling’s in Cheapside, a suit of linen shall be made and 
sent agreeable to your taste. 

“<«T remain, 
“* Most amiable young lady, 
“¢ Yours, 
“ “UNKNOWN.” 

“ She went the next day and left her name as directed by 
the letter, and in a week a handsome suit of linen was sent 
home ; which she now wears as a distinguishing mark of the 
merchant’s gratitude, and her own honesty.” Mr. Freeman 
draws rather too wide a deduction from his premises when he 
informs us that “ Thus will every one find the blessings that 
result from virtue.” 

Tommy and Billy go to sea together, and fall into the 
hands of the captain of a slaver, who, on reaching his 
destination, orders them to wash and clean themselves 
in order to be sold with the rest of their countrymen. This 
brings out our friend ‘Tommy in his finest vein of eloquence. 

“Thunderstruck with this command, they burst into tears, 
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when Tommy, falling on his knees, spoke to the Captain: 
‘O! sir, if you have ever known the happiness of being a 
friend, of having a divine and spiritual relation of minds, 
and a harmony of designs and affections, which being 
founded on a known agreeableness, and entered into with a 
mutual hearty consent, grows up into the purest kindness 
and most endearing love,—have some compassion on us, for 
such we are—friends from our infancy: then let not your 
heart consent to commit an act of cruelty ; yet, if we must 
be sold, let us have one master, so shall we be happy even in 
our slavery.’ ” 

Tommy on his knees before the pot-bellied Captain, who 
is dressed in a cloak with a cocked hat and feather, and 
Billy with his handkerchief to his eyes vainly endeavouring 
to steady himself against the lurching of the vessel, present 
a truly moving spectacle, and Tommy’s address would have 
touched a heart of stone. The Captain, “moved with this sin- 
gular instance of friendship in two so young, and the suppli- 
cating posture they were in, consented to their request,”—and 
sold them both together. Happy, however, they were not, 
and weary of the toil of servitude, they determine on a common 
self-destruction, and accordingly go out into the woods armed 
with bows and arrows, with which they intend to stand oppo- 
site to one another, and thus “ pierce each other’s heart.” 
They were in the very attitude, dressed in slashed Spanish 
trousers, and elaborate cloaks and doublets, when pruden- 
tial motives intervened. “ Billy cried, ‘Stop: let us not take 
away that which when, once gone, cannot be recalled. Ke- 
member what my dear father said when we parted from him, 
‘ Never distrust Providence’? Then Tommy, running to 
his friend, embraced him, saying, ‘I likewise remember that 
piece of advice; let us desist then, my friend, from this cruel 
design.’” They do desist, and, falling into the hands of the 
Indians, are saved from destruction by an old chief, and 
treated with hospitality. A war breaking out with the 
English, their friend leads them to the edge of the camp, 
and Billy admitting that they should have “a just repugnance 
to the carrying of arms against those of their own country,” 
the old chief becomes suddenly and strangely affected : “ His 
eyes looked wild, but no tears came from them; little by 
little the violence of his agitation ceased; he grew calm, 


and, turning towards the east, pointed to the rising sun, and 
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said to Tommy, ‘Seest thou yon beauteous luminary, the 
sun in all its splendour? Does the sight of it afford thee 
any pleasure?’ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ answered Tommy (appa- 
rently with uncalled-for warmth) ; ‘who can behold so fine 
a sky without delight?’ ‘And yet to me it no longer gives 
any,’ said the savage. After pronouncing these few words, 
he turned to Billy, and, casting his eye on a bush in full 
flower, ‘See,’ said he, ‘youngeman, does not that gay 
appearance of flowers give thee a sort of joy to look at it?’ 
‘It does, indeed, replied Billy. ‘And ‘yet,’ said the old 
man, ‘it delights not me!’ adding, with some degree of 
impetuosity, ‘Depart, haste,—fly to yon camp of your 
friends ; get home, that your fathers may still see with plea- 
sure the rising of the sun, and the flowers of the field, ” 
Taking advantage of this pathetic overflow, Billy and 
Tommy (who, from some unexplained source, have resumed 
the attire of English youths, and furnished themselves with 
walking-sticks) return to their countrymen, and ultimately 
to their native shore. The family meeting is very affecting. 
* When Billy entered the town of his nativity, he said to 
his friend, ‘1t will not be imprudent for you to go first and 
gradually prepare my parents for my appearance, lest, if it 
should be too sudden, the joy may be more than nature is 
able to support.’” In accordance with this “ not imprudent ” 
suggestion, Tommy went first and broke the ice, and, on Mr. 
Freeman exclaiming, “ ‘Let me behold him, and I am the 
happiest of men,’ stepped to the door and beckoned Billy, 
who came in: at the sight of him Mrs. Freeman cried, ‘ It 
is he! it is he!’ and fainted away ; Mr. Freeman exclaimed, 
‘What do I see? Is this my son? ‘I am that son,’ 
said Billy, and embraced him. By this time Mrs. Freeman 
was recovered. It is impossible to describe the joy that was 
occasioned by so happy an event. The servants came run- 
ning to see him, and in less than an hour all the people in 
the village were gathered round the house, erying out, ‘ Let 
us see Billy Freeman! the good, the kind and benevolent 
Billy Freeman!’ He went out to them. At the sight of 
him all cried out, ‘God bless you! God send you health and 
prosperity! huzzah |’? * * * And why was all this? I will 
tell you. It was because a good boy was returned to his 
parents: had he been a bad boy no one would have taken 
any notice of him.” Thus, Billy Freeman had his reward, 
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and the two families of the Freemans and Trueloves “all 
lived in the most perfect friendship, nothing being wanted 
which could in the least contribute to their felicity.” 

To wind up all, we are furnished with an Essay on Friend- 
ship, “written by an ingenious and celebrated young lady,” 
who provides a mass of dissertation somewhat wide of the 
mark, and embodying precepts like the following: “ We 
should endeavour as much as possible to keep company 
with those who are above us. There we rise as much as we 
sink with people below us. By people above us, we are 
not to understand with regard to birth, that is the least con- 
sideration ; but with regard to their merit, and the light in 
which the world considers them. The pride of being the 
first in company is but too common, but it is exceedingly 
silly and prejudicial. Nothing lets down a character more 
than that wrong and ridiculous turn. Knowledge will 
introduce a man, and good breeding will endear him to 
the best companies. The scholar without good breeding 
is a pedant, that is, a person who, having a stock of learn- 
ing, carries or behaves himself so disagreeably, by making 
unseasonable and misapplied criticisms, that his company is 
quite troublesome, and, instead of being instructive, is con- 
temptible—the philosopher is churlish and obstinate, the 
soldier a brute, and every one disagreeable!” And with this 
somewhat warm exordium the history concludes, It is 
puzzling to ascertain the exact age at which it is intended to 
be read. Its form and its commencement seem adapted to 
about the age of seven years, but the style grows with the 
growing years of the heroes, and the final essay is evidently 
addressed to the man of fashion and the philosopher. 

Good manners, in the moral lessons of those days, form one 
of the main essentials of the virtuous character. Very good 
things they are, no doubt; but though we cannot help re- 
gretting that “pretty behaviour” is extinct, and unrestrained 
licence has superseded the old code of infantile politeness, 
still we can hardly say that we should wish all children to 
be such stuck-up formal little chits as the Miss Townsends 
in that valuable story entitled the “Consequences of good 
and dutiful Behaviour.” These young ladies, the elder of 
whom was aged six years, having been invited to visit Mrs. 
Officy, “‘ came, and with curtseys took their leave, and asked 
their mamma if she had any commands.” Annet “they 
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walked into the house, where the servaut introduced them 
to Mrs. Offley, to whom they paid their compliments in the 
rettiest manner imaginable. Miss Harriet, who was the 
elder, and about six years of age, then helped her sister to 
pull off her things, which they laid down with great care. 
On Miss Offley’s coming into the room, they paid their 
respects to her in the same manner. Soon after the door 
again opened, and Miss Gresham appeared, her maid with 
her.” 
Miss Gresham is the awful example in the piece, an 
“idle, obstinate, and disobedient miss,’ who that very 
morning, when her attention ought to have been devoted to 
her reading, had burst out with, “Look, mamma, there ’s the 
cat on the wall,” and absolutely, on her introduction to Mrs. 
Offley, “‘required to be reminded” by her maid to hold up 
her head. Those little Pharisees, Miss Townsend and Miss 
Charlotte, “ observed Miss Gresham with concern, and 
wished to see her behave better.” Invited into the other 
room, ‘ Miss Gresham immediately started from her chair, 
and was rushing out of the room, when she was stopped 
by Miss Offley, who desired her to observe how the 
Miss Townsends retired. She made an awkward curtsey, 
not showing a desire of imitating the young ladies’ grace- 
ful manner, and then ran out, jumping, and setting up 
her shoulders. Miss Townsend and Miss Charlotte walk- 
ed upright and properly with Miss Offley; they observed 
the pictures, found out the likenesses, and seemed much 
pleased with them. Miss Gresham paid no attention to any- 
thing; and when they went into Mrs. Offley’s chamber, 
strided up two or three stairs at a time, or crept on her 
hands and knees. Miss Townsend admired the pleasantness 
of the room, observed it was very light to read or work in; 
‘ And how very entertaining is it,’ said she, ‘to see the num- 
ber of people passing about.’ Miss Charlotte then opened a 
large Bible which lay upon the table, and finding a print of 
Joseph and his brethren in Egypt, ‘Oh, sister!’ she cried, 
do but see how overjoyed this good Joseph looks! I am 
sure he loves all his brothers, though they have been so cruel; 
and how he hugs Benjamin! Then do but see how ashamed 
the naughty brothers look! Ah! you may well hang down 
your heads 3 and yet, as Joseph forgave them, I should not 
be angry with them; they were sorry, [ believe, for their 
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fault, and they could do no more than ask pardon and re- 
solve to amend.’ Miss Townsend kissed her sister for her 
remark, and, looking at the print of Job sitting upon the 
dunghill, ‘ Poor man,’ says she, ‘how much he suffered! but 
he was good, and God Almighty let him be tried with 
afflictions, that he might show he could do his duty in 
every state of life in which it pleased Providence to place 
him.’” After this and much more of the same kind we 
are not surprised to learn that “these amiable girls took 
a most genteel leave of Mrs. and Miss Offiey,” and that the 
former said to them, “ My sweet young ladies, wherever you 
visit you confer a favour.” 

Harriet Howard, aged seven, has accomplished manners, 
but wants ‘discernment,’ and “measures her respect to 
company and strangers by their dress and consequence in 
the world. It is no matter whether you are amiable or 
accomplished ; affluence, and an exalted station, are, in her 
opinion, sufficient to compensate for the want of these 
and every other internal ornament.” Having been be- 
trayed into attentions to a finely-dressed lady’s maid, she 
“deals out very severe invectives against the servants for 
exposing her, by their blunders, to a situation so truly 
humiliating; to one of her haughty spirits.” This is 
not unlike many modern Harriets, we dare say; but we 
do not now describe them thus: and if we did, children 
would not understand us; but we are not to suppose these 
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whom they were written ; they were accustomed to this sort 
of language in conversation. Captain Sandford, we venture 
to say, is not misrepresented when he is described as stating 
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when they become furious and importunate.” Mrs. Hofland, 
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who continues popular, has brought something of this style 
down to our own time. 

Yet she too, we apprehend, is declining from her zenith ; 
the deliberate sesquipedalian manner has now few votaries, 
Nevertheless, its pompous periods and studied inculcation 
of morals are far from being so distasteful to children as 
those who judge for them are apt to imagine. A child loves 
directness, and profits by it. A great deal has been said 
about the foolishness of troubling children with moral sto- 
ries, and the superior advantages of the old pure imagina- 
tive fictions; but the least profitable reading of all to a 
child is that where the author attempts to ship in his moral 
unperceived, and by a sly sidewind to influence the cha- 
racter of his reader. This is lost labour; it may spoil the 
story, but we doubt if it ever benefits the child. We opine 
that moral stories are good things in their place, but that the 
story should then be devoted to its purpose, and the exposi- 
tion be as plain and direct and forcible as possible. Children 
like this: they even liked a book in which it was carried to 
the last extreme. The Elements of Morality was once 
popular. It was a translation from the work’of an amiable 
German clergyman, who rivals those he writes for in the 
unhesitating confidence with which he simplifies the philoso- 
phy of education, and in the sanguine anticipations he forms 
of the benefits to spring from his work. “ Receive now,” 
he says, “respectable parents, this book, with my sincere wish, 
that it may produce much comfort in your families. Great, 
inexpressibly great, would be my reward, if it prove half 
as useful as I intended it to be—if it prevent, or root out 
of our little posterity the number of prejudices, which prey 
like poisonous insects on human happiness—if it excite in 
them a love for virtue and a detestation for everything mean 
and vicious.” 

His system is to “determine a ciild’s disposition.” He 
has discovered that it is not enough to acquaint a child with 
the “distinguishing characters” of a particular affection— 
you must do more, you must show him its “ effects”’—and 
a will at once determine his disposition as regards it. 

each him that envy is the vexation which is felt at seeing 
the happiness of others, you will have given him a just idea 
of it; but show him its dreadful effects in the example of 
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Hannah, chap. xxix. vol. ii., who was so tormented b 
this corroding passion at her sister’s wedding, that she could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, and was so far carricd away by 
it, as to embitter her innocent sister’s pleasure; this repre- 
sentation has determined the child’s disposition—he will 
hate envy.” 

From a picture of “ Brown, who was a very idle man,” 
he promises himself still more conclusive effects, if that 
be possible, and his book consists of all manner of incidents 
most barefacedly adapted to exemplify the good conse- 
quences of good manners and morals. It is overwhelmed 
with a sermonizing element, yet, in spite of this, children 
found it interesting, on account of that very directness which 
to us makes it ridiculous. 

The modern child’s fiction is in the other extreme, and we 
doubt if it be a better one. It is simply a little novel, nar- 
rowed and enfeebled to suit the capacities for which it is in- 
tended, but not less carefully contrived to carry on attention 
without effort, to please an indolent imagination, and, above 
all, pleasantly to titillate the finer affections; all reflections 
are dispensed with that might interfere with the flow of the 
narrative, or require, what must always be disagreeable, an 
exercise of the young reader’s mind: all is subordinated toa 
pleasing and refined dissipation. It is true that such books 
contain many charming and touching pictures of the loveli- 
ness of the affections, the triumphs of Christian patience, and 
the beauty of self-denial. But we doubt whether the constant 
exhibition of these virtues in fictional narrative has any very 
improving effect on character; on the contrary, it may be 
forcibly urged, that habitually to stimulate the affections and 
the conscience without providing them a field for practical 
exercise, must inevitably enervate their vigour. The virtues 
most dwelt on in these works are too much of one kind, 
and the exclusive contemplation of them is too softening. 
Patience, a loving temper, and an unquestioning submission 
to the will of Providence, are not necessarily inconsistent 
with indolence, effeminacy, and the absence of active faith. 
It may be safely asserted that the exhibition of the play of 
the sentiments occupies much too large a space in the 
writings now devoted to the use of the young. The heart 
of achild rarely needs stimulating, and it is better to train 
its affections in the discipline of its home, than to excite 
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them through the medium of the imagination ; a larger por- 
tion of its reading would more wisely be devoted to some- 
thing which tends to exercise concentration of attention and 
some degree of thought, or to such works of pure imagina- 
tion as stand quite apart from its own experiences. It is 
not necessary to be over-nice as to the morality of these 
latter. Mr. George Cruikshank, whose over-refinement, and 
too zealous hatred of alcohol, deface the text of his fairy 
stories, as much as his excellent illustrations adorn them, 
loses his head upon this subject. The story of Poor Puss 
in Boots “is but a succession of successful falsehoods—a 
clever lesson in lying—a system of imposture rewarded by 
the greatest worldly advantages! <A useful lesson, truly, to 
be impressed upon the minds of children.” With equal 
severity he convicts Hop o’ my Thumb of the murder of the 
ogre’s children, stamps him in italics as an “ unfeeling, 
artful liar, and a thief,’ and has scarcely words or signs of 
exclamation enough to stigmatize his parents as receivers of 
stolen goods. “A father and a mother, of noble blood, too, 
encouraging a young child” (and such a small one, too) ‘im 
thieving, and at once, without hesitation, appropriating the 
produce of his robbery!!!” The History of Jack the Giant 
Killer, he tells us, with tears in his eyes, “ is little more than 
a succession of slaughterings and bloodshed ;” and as to 
Jack’s feat with the hasty-pudding, which has always been 
looked on as his chef-d’wuvre, he strongly maintains that 
“the shocking and disgusting result thereof,” i.e. the giant’s 
ripping up his “real stomach,” is “neither useful nor inno- 
cent.’ In his own version, Mr. Cruikshank has reformed 
these matters altogether; he has done away with capital 
punishment for giants, and enacted the Maine Law through 
all the realm of Fairy Land. To say nothing of his school 
of nursery philanthropy, the slur he casts on our old friends, 
and the fears he entertains of the spread of their example, 
are very uncalled for. Children don’t look too nicely into 
the stomachs of giants, and their appetite for slaughter is a 
very harmless thing. They picture things vividly, but not 
minutely or precisely; greatly as they love details when 
brought before them, their fancy has little power of supply- 
ing them; a child tells his story with the broadest possible 
statements of fact, and omits the subordinate accompani- 
ments, and the best old tales adopt the same manner, re- 
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lieving it by picturesque vividness in one or two special in- 
stances of minute detail. These shocking incidents, which 
wring the unhappy Mr. Cruikshank’s heart, and fill his 
head with visions of blood and bowels, run without any such 
horrible deposits through the open mind of the child, and, 
though he would shrink with terror from the sight of a 
wound, and weep at the least injury to those he loves, he 
does not scruple to lead scores of giants to the gallows, and 
to behead all the ogres that come in his way. Are they not 
his natural enemies too? They are taken for granted in all 
his romances as fere nature, pests of the earth, and fair 
booty to every champion who has the courage and address to 
lay them low. But it is not necessary to plead for the cha- 
racters of these doughty heroes, or to maintain the unim- 
peachable morality of their memoirs. One of Mr. New- 
bery’s old authors, indeed, bears witness to the character 
they sustained in his time. ‘“ Even,” says he, “in these 
enlightened days, so much sound morality and good doctrine 
have been found in these ancient pieces, that the reading of 
them has not only been permitted, but even recommended 
to young people.” 

The truth is, the child does not drag them into the Court 
of Ethics at all—at any rate he soon learns to look at them 
as occupying an unmoral ground of theirown. Lamb’s plea 
for the dramatists of Charles the Second’s time may with 
far more justice be used for the actors in these stories; they 
dwell in the land of romance far away from the realities of 
life, and the child’s instincts appreciate this, and he is in no 
danger of adopting the guile of Puss in Boots, or the maraud- 
ing disposition of Jack of the Bean-stalk. They bring him 
neither good nor evil in a moral point of view ; but they sup- 
ply food for his imagination and his sense of humour, and in 
this they are useful. It is true the more bloodthirsty among 
them may not be adapted for too tender and susceptible dis- 
positions, in which they sometimes occasion terror and dis- 
tress ; but such instances we should rather judge to be tokens 
of a want of due robustness in the character of the particular 
child, than as proof that such tales are unfitted for children 
in general. 

To write new purely imaginative tales fitted for children 
is perhaps as difficult a task as a man of genius can propose 
to himself, Not many men are so constituted that they can 
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give free scope to their powers, and at the same time move 
within the circle of the sympathies of a child. Some who 
might have the power, have not the singleness of purpose 
which is necessary. Many books ostensibly written for 
children, are spoiled because the author always has a side- 
glance at a wider audience, ‘The possible verdict of an adult 
reader exercises a disturbing influence on his work, his sub- 
ject no longer possesses his mind in its integrity, and he 
deserves to fail, as he almost inevitably does, not because a 
work must be written expressly for children in order to suit 
their wants, but because a man cannot without confusion under- 
take a work of art from two different points of view. Gulliver’s 
Travels were written for men; their humorous and minute de- 
tail, and the accident that, in the case of the Lilliputians and 
Brobdignagians, the incidents were peculiarly calculated to 
strike the fancy of children, has made these their universal 
admirers. Had Swift allowed the possibility of a juvenile 
audience to influence his work, it would have pleased less 
both man and child. In tales of sentiment and little moral 
stories, a single-minded adaptation to the position of the 
child is not difficult; such works too are most commonly 
produced by women in the closest sympathy with childhood : 
but lofty genius, in a man especially, must be instinct with 
something higher than itself before it can devote its loftiest 
powers in all simplicity to the wants of little children. 

If Mr. Ruskin’s story of the “ King of the Golden Moun- 
tain” be not in every respect adapted to become a favourite 
with children, it is not for want of genuine simplicity in the 
mood of the author. It is impossible to read it without 
feeling that it is the work of an artist true to himself, and 
who allows not, and feels no temptation to allow, any secon- 
dary objects to obtrude themselves upon him in the creation 
of his work. You may read this singleness in the very flow 
of the narrative, in the clear undisturbed harmony of the 
style; it throws a grace over the whole, like that inserutable 
beauty of expression that plays in the features of a good man. 
Mr. Ruskin has genius and is true to it, and thus he has 
written a little book which will always have a charm both for 
young and old. But, successful as he must be allowed to 
have been, his genius is not such a one as is most exactly 
adapted to strike in with the requirements of children. His 
imagination is somewhat too complex, his sympathy is too 
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little with the simple aspect of things, it is not his disposition 
to find his satisfaction in the every-day features of nature. He 
visits Beauty in her palaces, and loves her best in her richest 
attire, clad in the morning among the hills, or in forming 
the shadows of a Gothic cathedral, and, as such things are 
among the last to the appreciation of which the unformed 
imagination of a child attains, he will often find the concep- 
tions and descriptions of such a mind too much in advance 
of his stage of development. Hans’ visit to the cataract with 
holy water, which he is told will turn the river into gold, 
may serve to illustrate our view. The description is unri- 
valled for delicacy and gorgeousness; but few children, we 
apprehend, could follow it, scarcely even find pleasure in the 
attempt. 


“It was, indeed, a morning that might have made any one 
happy, even with no Golden River to seek for. Level lines of 
dewy mist lay stretched along the valley, out of which rose the 
massy mountains—their lower cliffs in pale grey shadow, hardly 
distinguishable from the floating vapour, but gradually ascending 
till they caught the sunlight, which ran in sharp touches of ruddy 
colour, along the angular crags, and pierced, in long level rays, 
through their fringes of spear-like pine. Far above, shot up red 
splintered masses of castellated rock, jagged and shivered into 
myriads of fantastic forms, with here and there a streak of sunlit 
snow, traced down their chasms like a line of forked lightning; 
and far beyond, and far above all these, fainter than the morning 
cloud, but purer and changeless, slept, in the blue sky, the utmost 
peaks of the eternal snow. 

“The Golden River, which sprang from one of the lower and 
snowless elevations, was now nearly in shadow; all but the upper- 
most jets of spray, which rose like slow smoke above the undulating 
line of the cataract, and floated away in feeble wreaths upon the 
morning wind. 

‘On this object, and on this alone, Hans’ eyes and thoughts 
were fixed ; forgetting the distance he had to traverse, he set off 
at an imprudent rate of walking, which greatly exhausted him 
before he had scaled the first range of the green and low hills, 
He was, moreover, surprised, on surmounting them, to fimd that a 
large glacier, of whose existence, notwithstanding his previous 
knowledge of the mountains, he had been absolutely ignorant, lay 
between him and the source of the Golden River. He entered on 
it with the boldness of a practised mountaineer; yet he thought 
he had never traversed so strange or so dangerous a glacier in his 
life. The ice was excessively slippery, and out of all its chasms 
came wild sounds of gushing water; not monotonous or low, but 
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holy water, which he is told will turn the river into gold, 
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changeful and loud, rising occasionally into drifting passages of 
wild melody, then breaking off into short melancholy tones, or 
sudden shrieks, resembling those of human voices in distress or 
pain. The ice was broken into thousands of confused shapes, but 
none, Hans thought, like the ordinary forms of splintered ice. 
There seemed a curious expression about all their outlines—a 
perpetual resemblance to living features, distorted and scornful. 
Myriads of deceitful shadows, and lurid lights, played and 
floated about and through the pale blue pinnacles, dazzling and 
confusing the sight of the traveller: while his ears grew dull 
and his head giddy with the constant gush and roar of the con- 
cealed waters. These painful circumstances increased upon him as 
he advanced ; the ice crashed and yawned into fresh chasms at 
his feet, tottering spires nodded around him, and fell thundering 
across his path; and though he had repeatedly faced these dangers 
on the most terrific glaciers, and in the wildest weather, it was 
with a new and oppressive feeling of panic terror that he leaped 
the last chasm, and flung himself, exhausted and shuddering, on 
the firm turf of the mountain. 

“He had been compelled to abandon his basket of food, which 
became a perilous incumbrance on the glacier, and had now no 
means of refreshing himself but by breaking off and eating some 
of the pieces of ice. This, however, relieved his thirst ; an hour’s 
repose recruited his hardy frame, and, with the indomitable spirit 
of avarice, he resumed his laborious journey. 

“His way now lay straight up a ridge of bare red rocks, without 
a blade of grass to ease the foot, or a projecting angle to afford 
an inch of shade from the south sun. It was past noon, and the 
rays beat intensely upon the steep path, while the whole atmo- 
sphere was motionless, and penetrated with heat. Intense thirst 
was soon added to the bodily fatigue with which Hans was now 
afflicted ; glance after glance he cast on the flask of water which 
hung at his belt. ‘Three drops are enough,’ at last thought he; 
‘I may, at least, cool my lips with it.’ 

“He opened the flask, and was raising it to his lips, when his 
eye fell on an object lying on the rock beside him; he thought it 
moved. It was a small dog, apparently in the last agony of death 
from thirst. Its tongue was out, its jaws dry, its limbs extended 
lifelessly, and a swarm of black ants were crawling about its lips 
and throat. Its eye moved to the bottle which Hans held in his 
hand. He raised it, drank, spurned the animal with his foot, 
and passed on. And he did not know how it was, but he thought 
that a strange shadow had suddenly come across the blue sky. 

* The path became steeper and more rugged every moment ; 
and the high hill air, instead of refreshing him, seemed to throw 
his blood into a fever. The noise of the hill cataracts sounded 
like mockery in his ears: they were all distant, and his thirst 
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increased every moment. Another hour passed, and he again 
looked down to the flask at his side; it was half empty, but there 
was much more than three drops in it. He stopped to open it, 
and again, as he did so, something moved in the path above 
him. It was a fair child, stretched nearly lifeless on the rock, 
its breast heaving with thirst, its eyes closed, and its lips parched 
and burning. Hans eyed it deliberately, drank, and passed on. 
And a dark grey cloud came over the sun, and long, snake-like 
shadows crept up along the mountain sides. Hans struggled on. 
The sun was sinking, but its descent seemed to bring no coolness ; 
the leaden weight of the dead air pressed upon his brow and heart, 
but the goal was near. He saw the cataract of the Golden 
River springing from the hill-side, scarcely five hundred feet above 
him. He paused for a moment to breathe, and sprang on to 
complete his task. 

“At this instant a faint ery fell on his ear. He turned, and 
saw a grey-haired old man extended on the rocks. His eyes were 
sunk, his features deadly pale, and gathered into an expression 
of despair. ‘ Water!’ he stretched his arms to Hans, and cried 
feebly, ‘Water! I am dying.’ 

“*T have none,’ replied Hans; ‘thou hast had thy share of 
life.’ He strode over the prostrate body, and darted on. Anda 
flash of blue lightning rose out of the east, shaped like a sword ; 
it shook thrice over the whole heaven, and left it dark with one 
heavy, impenetrable shade. The sun was setting; it plunged 
towards the horizon like a red-hot ball. 

“The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans’ ear. He stood 
at the brink of the chasm through which it ran. Its waves were 
filled with the red glory of the sunset: they shook their crests like 
tongues of fire, and flashes of bloody light gleamed along their 
foam. Their sound came mightier and mightier on his senses; 
his brain grew giddy with the prolonged thunder. Shuddering, 
he drew the flask from his girdle, and hurled it into the centre of 
the torrent. As he did so, an icy chill shot through his limbs; 
he staggered, shrieked, and fell. The waters closed over his cry. 
And the moaning of the river rose wildly into the night, as it 
gushed over Tue Biack SToNgE.” ‘ 


In the same way the thought or moral on which the second 
half of the story turns, though in its essence quite intelli- 
gible to a child, cannot with equal justice be said to be per- 
fectly suited to its comprehension. Gluck succeeds by giving 
all his water away, and remonstrates against the fate m- 
curred by his brothers. 


““¢ Why,’ said Gluck, ‘I am sure, sir—your majesty, [ mean— 
they got the water out of the church font.’ 
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*€ Very probably,’ replied the dwarf; ‘ but,’ and his countenance 
grew stern as he spoke, ‘ the water which had been refused to the 
ery of the weary and dying is unholy, though it had been blessed 
by every saint in heaven; and the water which is found in the 
vessel of mercy is holy, though it had been defiled with corpses,’ ” 


Mr. Ruskin has a tendency to view his subject somewhat 
too purely in its aspects of beauty to fit him for becoming a 
first favourite with children; still he is not without humour; 
and the genuine delicacy and grace that everywhere charac- 
terise his writing, cannot be without their effect in refining and 
elevating the taste of those who come under their influence. 
Nor are those pains unworthily bestowed that are spent in 
scdulously watching and educating the tastes of a child— 
they form through life an invisible outer fence which almost 
unconsciously ward off temptations, which if they could strike 
full at the more tangible ramparts of principle, might make 
their way in, or cost at least a struggle which would leave a 
shadow over the first brightness of purity. 

The reverse of good taste must be predicated of Mr. 
Thackeray’s Christmas story, which will neither serve its pur- 
pose nor add to the reputation of its author. We are happy 
to think it will not greatly please many children. There 
are some whom it may, but to them it can do little harm. 
They have little of the bloom of childhood to be impaired. 
They are weary of balls, of theatres, of puppetshows; they 
have waltzed, they have flirted, they have supped, they are 
blasé at four years old and satiated with literature at seven, 
and may lay Mr. Thackeray’s book down with a yawn of ap- 
proval like that of the weary novel-grinder of fifty, when 
she declares that the “ Heir of Redclyffe ” is “a pretty book.” 
They, perhaps, can appreciate his satire and his parodies, pro- 
nounce judgment on the appropriateness of his footmen’s 
dialect, and enjoy the thorough child-about-town air of 
which the whole is redolent. The affectation of fineness is 
the weakness most disagreeable in Mr. Thackeray, and so 

strong is his recoil from it that he has come to consider it 
simplicity and good manners to be vulgar. He is like a 
schoolboy who thinks he must be rude to his sisters to show 
his manliness, and so assiduously and unremittingly has he de- 
voted himself to hunting out and gibbeting the weaknesses 
of footmen, and the vulgarity of “snobs,” that his genius 
has become, like the dyer’s hand, subdued to the element it 
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works in. There is a vulgarity of false assumption which 
offers a fair and tempting subject to the satirist; there is 
also a vulgarity per se. Nothing is easier and falser than to 
condemn refinement as affectation, and to assume the ab- 
sence of it as an indication of candour and high principle, 
just as some years ago it was the fashion to represent prodi- 
gality and recklessness as the invariable symptoms of bene- 
volence and generosity of disposition. The model Prince 
Giglio is an extremely vulgar and stupid young man, and 
his exquisite burst of honourable feeling at the end is more 
out of place than Charles Surface’s refusal to sell his old 
uncle, because lavishness has some affinity with kindliness of 
disposition, whereas coarseness of grain has none with a 
quick and strong sense of personal honour. It is not im- 
possible for the two to be found together, but we must not 
be supposed to agree with our author in esteeming the par- 
ticular exhibition of a nice sense of honour displayed by 
Prince Giglio to be worthy of the grand dénouement of 
fairy approbation which it obtains. A man who has been 
cheated out of his signature to a promise of marriage by 
an old woman who tells him it is an order for coals, and 
thinks it his duty to desert his bride at the altar in order 
to be faithful to such an engagement, is not honourable; he 
is simply a fool. 

It is not easy to draw the line where refinement becomes 
false by overstrained conventionalities, or where, on the other 
side, the neglect of it melts into vulgarity; but the distine- 
tion is as true as that between the kindred manifestations of 
physical beauty and ugliness, and the presence of the one or 
the other is more easily appreciable by a cultivated taste 
than capable of demonstration to the understanding. It 
might not be very difficult to prove by reasoning that the 
style which Mr. Thackeray deems adapted to children is vul- 
gar, and debasing as far as utterly false taste is debasing ; 
but the instincts of his readers will be a far shorter, and not 
less just, means of conviction. This is how lovers quarrel in 
the “ Rose and the Ring :” 


“When Giglio heard this he took heart and began to mend im- 
mediately ; and gobbled up all the jelly, and picked the last bone of 
the chicken—drumsticks, merry-thought, sides’-bones, back, pope s- 
nose, and all—thanking his dear Angelica ; and he felt so much 
better the next day, that he dressed and went down stairs, where 
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whom should he meet but Angelica going into the drawing-room, 
All the covers were off the chairs, the chandeliers taken out of the 
bags, the damask curtains uncovered, the work a and things carried 
away, and the handsomest albums on the tables, Angelica had 
her hair in papers; in a word, it was evident there was going to be 
a party. ; 

« «Heavens, Giglio!’ cries Angelica, ‘you here in such a dress ! 
What a figure you are!” 

- ‘Yes, dear Angelica, I am come dow n stairs, and feel so well 
to-day, thanks to the fowl and the jelly.’ 

«“©What do I know about fowls and jellies, that you allude to 
them in that rude way ?’ says Angelica. 

“<*Why, didn’t—didu’t you send them, Angelica dear?’ says 
Giglio. 

“«T send them indeed! Angelica dear! No, Giglio dear,’ says 
she, mocking him, ‘J was engaged in getting the rooms ready for 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Crim Tartary, who is coming to 
pay my papa’s Court a visit.’ 

 ¢ The—Prince—of—Crim—Tartary !’ Giglio said, aghast. 

«Yes, the Prince of Crim Tartary,’ says Angelica, mocking him. 
‘I dare say you never heard of such a country. What did you 
ever hear of? You don’t know whether Crim Tartary is on the 
Red Sea or on the Black Sea, I dare say.’ 

“Yes, I do, it’s on the Red Sea,’ says Giglio; at which the 
Princess bnrst_out laughing at him, and said, ‘O, you ninny! 
You are so ignorant, you are really not fit for society! You know 
nothing but about horses and dogs: and are only fit to dine ina 
mess-room with my Royal Father’s heaviest dragoons. Don’t look 
so surprised at me, sir; go and put your best clothes on to receive 
the Prince, and let me get the drawing-room ready.’ 

“Giglio said, ‘O, Angelica, Angelica, I didn’t think this 
of you. This wasn’t your language to me when you gave me 
this ring, and I gave you mine in the garden, and you gave me 
that k—’ 

“But what k— was we never shall know, forAngelica, in a rage 
cried, ‘Get out, you saucy, rude creature ! How dare e you to remind 
me of your rudeness? As for your little trumpery tw openny ring 
there, sir, there!’ And she flung it out of the window. 

«Tt was my mother’s marriage ring,’ cried Giglio. 

“<I don’t care whose marriage ring it was,’ cries Angelica. 

* Marry the person who picks it up if she’s aw oman, you shan’t 
marry me. And give me back my ring. I’ve no patience with 
people who boast about the things they give away! J know who ‘il 
give me much finer things than you ever gave me. A beggarly ring 
indeed, not worth five shillings | ? 

“: Now Angelica little knew that the ring which Giglio had given 
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her was afairy ring: if a man wore it, it made all the women in 
| ove with him; if a woman, all the gentlemen. The Queen, 
Giglio’s mother, quite au ordinary-looking person, was admired 
immensely whilst she wore this ring, and her husband was frantic 
when she was ill. But when she called her little Giglio to her, 
and put the ring on his finger, King Savio did not seem to care for 
his wife so much any more, but transferred all his love to little 
Giglio. So did everybody love him as long as he had the ring ; 
but when, as quite a child, he gave it to Angelica, people began 
to love and admire der ; and Giglio, as the saying is, played only 
second fiddle. 

“*Yes,” says Angelica, going on in her foolish ungrateful way, 
‘7 know who ’ll give me much finer things than your beggarly little 
pearl nonsense.’ 

“* Very good, Miss! You may take back your ring, too!’ says 
Giglio, his eyes flashing fire at her, and then, as if his eyes had 
been suddenly opened, he cried out, ‘Ha, what does this mean? 
Is ¢his the woman I have been in love with all my life? Have I 
been such a ninny as to throw away my regard upon you? Why— 
actually—yes—you are a little crooked !’ 

“<*Q, you wretch!’ cries Angelica. 

“* And, upon my conscience, you—you squint a little.’ 

“* Eh!’ cries Angelica. 

“*And your hair is red—and you are marked with the small- 
pox—and what? you have three false teeth—and one leg shorter 
than the other !’ 

“* You brute, you brute, you!’ Angelica screamed out: and as 
she seized the ring with one hand, she dealt Giglio one, two, three, 
smacks on the faee, and would have pulled the hair off his head had 
he not started laughing, and crying, 

“*Q dear me, Angelica, don’t pull out my hair, it hurts! You 
might remove a great deal of your own, as I perceive, without scis- 
sors or pulling at all. O, ho, ho! ha, ha, ha! he, he, he!’ ; 

“And he nearly choked himself with laughing, and she with 
rage, when, with a low bow, and dressed in his Court habit, 
Count Gambabella, the first lord-in-waiting, entered and said, 
‘Royal Highnesses! Their Majesties expect you in the Pink 
‘Throne-room, where they await the arrival of the Prince of Crim 
Tarrary,’ ” 


. ° oe Mee sonerese 
This, or worse, is the general tenor of the work, interspersed 
with burlesque passages, such as Mr. Thackeray pretty well 
satiated the public with in “ Rebecca and Rowena.” In 


that, however, there was the point of a specific parody, which 
ls here wanting. 
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Children will read this, as they will anything that 1s not 
insufferably prosy; but we apprehend that those whose 
tastes are not already a good deal injured will better like 
better things, and we are not without a hope that to most of 
them it will appear dull. Persons of sense, however, will not, 
we think, give their children the opportunity of pronouncing 
an opinion uponit. Mr. Thackeray mistakes the bent of his 
genius very much when he undertakes to write for children, 
His is no food for young rosy lips, but stimulative diet for 
jaded appetites. Of course even the present work is not 
without his peculiar cleverness, but all who are familiar with 
his vein will understand that his humour is not of a kind 
to be very readily appreciated by those for whom it professes 
to be written. The joke of the book consists in attributing 
to the Royal Families of Paflagonia and Crim Tartary the 
slang language and slang habits of modern society, and re- 
presenting them with the foibles and habits of that portion 
of the middle class which the author loves best to caricature. 
This is interspersed with passages of pantomime bombast: 
the aim apparently being to sound the depths of absurdity. 
But utter ubsurdity must be very nicely managed not to de- 
generate into trash. Mr. Lear has written and illustrated a 
“ Book of Nonsense” which every one knows and every child 
delights in. It has not a grain of sense either in the letter- 
press or the illustrations from cover to cover, yet it has good 
taste, good fun, and pleasant humour. If Mr. Lear’s success 
shows that it is possible to dispense with the assistance of 
sense, Mr, Thackeray’s attempt is a warning, on the other 
hand, that it is a dangerous experiment to make. 





Ant. V.—GIUSTINIAN’S FOUR YEARS AT THE 
COURT OF HENRY VIII, 


Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII. Selection of De- 
spatches written by the Venetian Ambassador, Sebastian 
Giustinian, and addressed to the Signory of Venice, 
January 12th, 1515, to July 26th, 1519. Translated 
by Rawdon Brown. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co, 1854. 


History, like Philosophy, has her Schools of Inquiry, and 
her resulting Dogmatisms. It is, indeed, we suppose abso- 
lutely necessary that the existence of great room for difference 
of opinion should lead to an equivalent amount of positive 
assertion. Truth is never so attractive to some persons as 
when it can be defined certainly as that which their neighbour 


“troweth not.” We have been for some years past afflicted 
by an incessant advent of historical disquisitions, in which 
the imagination has very frequently usurped the place of the 
understanding, and the substratum of fact has been buried 
and wholly lost sight of, in the towering superstructure of 
philosophical deduction. This “ Restoration of History” by 
the pictorial philosophers has, as we anticipated, provoked a 
counter-feeling in favour of “mere facts,” which will, we doubt 
not, soon present us with equally striking caricatures of truth. 
Both schools deal in mutual anathemas, and each is similarly 
positive, that a true history can only be secured by the adop- 
tion of its own peculiar method. It would be unfair to re- 
gard the Editor of the volumes now before us as a type of 
the fanatic of either school, though we do detect here and 
there traces of a somewhat uncharitable construction of the 
rejected system. He takes advantage of a characteristic 
blunder of a French historian, in attributing to the early 
years of Henry VIII. a corpulence and consequent mactivity 
which is true of the last years of his life, and indulges in a 
sneer at the untrustworthiness of philosophical historians. 


In another place also, he quotes with high approval . passage 
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from Mr. Ruskin, which,if we understand it rightly, means that 
all attempts at a critical elimination of the true facts of his- 
tory, from the conflicting testimonies of original narratives, 
are so much labour lost, and that these antagonistic witnesses 
must be left to produce each its own amount of conviction 
on the mind of the general reader. ‘This, in short, is the 
natural tendency of that disproportionate estimate of the value 
of contemporary, as opposed to modern judgment, which 
marks the school to which Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Rawdon 
Brown seem disposed to attach themselves. For our own 
part we have observed so frequently that the opportunities 
of personal observation which lie at the disposal of a contem- 
porary are deprived of a large share of their value by the 
prejudices and personal likes and dislikes of the observer, 
that we are inclined to assign a much more nearly even im- 
portance to the careful deductions from broad facts of a shrewd 
and unbiassed reasoner at a period remote from the events. 
And we have been made too painfully aware of the different 
aspects which the same facts may be made to assume accord- 
ing to the bias of their reporter, to fall ito the error of sup- 
posing that we can draw a clear distinction between these 
contemporary writers, as chroniclers of facts, and modern 
historians, as deducers of inferences. 

But although little disposed to acquiesce in a dictum 
which merely substitutes the fragmentary prejudices of one 
century for the systematic misconstructions of the next, we 
gladly welcome every new contribution to our knowledge of 
contemporary impressions of men and facts, in the past cen- 
turies of our history. The secret despatches of a Foreign 
Minister to his own accrediting Government, must always 
afford us considerable assistance in framing our judgment of 
the country from which he wrote; and if proper allowance is 
made for the natural prejudices of the particular embassy, 
we may gather not a few useful hints respecting the character 
of the princes and statesmen with whom he was brought into 
continual contact. Here again, however, it is desirable we 
should remember that an ambassador cannot be looked upon 
as an Impartial spectator of even the strictly domestic affairs 
of the country to which he is sent,—since it is certain, that 
his judgment of men and matters will always be more or less 
coloured by the favourable or unfavourable relations in which 
they stand with respect to the interests of his particular 
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embassy. A comparison of the reports of the ambassadors 
of opposing States is the only satisfactory test of the abso- 
lute amount of truth contained in their respective repre- 
sentations of facts, and even then we need the modifying 
influence of the self-apologetic commentaries of the statesmen 
of that country to which they are all accredited. So that, 
we fear, even the most favourable specimen of ambassadorial 
impartiality stands in need of the discriminating, and even 
perhaps of the slightly imaginative historian of the nineteenth 
century. 

With the exception, however, of a rather undue faith in 
ambassadorial statements, induced, we imagine, by the histo- 
rical theory on which we have animadverted, Mr. Brown has 
performed his task in a manner which is most creditable to 
himself, and cannot but call for the gratitude of historical 
students. We should have preferred, indeed, something more 
of an historical summary of events, which might take the 
place of some of the notes with which the volumes are rather 
encumbered. We conclude that the Editor was too tenacious 
of his idea of letting historical documents speak for them- 
selves, to introduce matter of his own, except in the modest 
shape of notes. By pursuing the other course, however, he 
would have avoided much repetition, and a little obscurity 
arising from that very repetition. There are so many Leagues 
and Treaties, actual and imaginary, accomplished and abor- 
tive, alluded to in the course of the correspondence, that 
the reader would be much more assisted in his comprehension 
of the real course of events by a preliminary historical résumé 
than by a perpetual recurrence to self-repeating notes. It is, 
nevertheless, a great fact in the annals of editing, that Mr. 
Brown’s notes actually do illustrate, very satisfactorily, 
very fully, and very seldom too fully, the documents to which 
they are appended. Besides the large amount of careful 
historical reading to which they bear witness—and the more 
particular conversance with Italian and especially Venetian 
history which they display, the editorial observations are 
enlivened by an agreeable vein of humour, and by a strong 
personal interest in the fortunes of the “Queen of the 
Adriatic.” 

What student of history, indeed, and what Englishman, 
can fail to be attracted by the name and fortunes of Venice 
Independently of the charm which Shakspeare has thrown 
around the city of Antonio and Othello, it is impossible for 
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us not to feel strong interest in the career of that great Re- 
public, which was both the oldest State of Europe and the 
mistress of the commerce of the civilised world. With a 
history touching at its two extremes on the early invasions 
of the barbaric tribes and the convulsions of the great French 
Revolution, Venice, and her handful of privileged nobles, 
seemed to be destined to fulfil the idea of national and 
political permanency. Even the incontrovertible defects of 
her constitution appeared to have been converted by the 
course of events into the means of securing her prosperity ; 
and the fact that she survived by three centuries the down- 
fall of that commercial ascendancy on which her European 
position was originally built, is in itself sufficient to rivet a 
curious eye on the characteristics of that Government which 
could thus avail itself of, and again for so long dispense with, 
the gifts of fortune. To this country, in which ancestral and 
commercial influences exercise a nearly equally divided sway, 
the old aristocratic merchant-city must always have been, and 
the memorials of its greatness must ever continue to be, an 
object of deep and congenial interest. Perhaps the very 
differences which accompanied the points of resemblance be- 
tween the two States may not be without their charm. The 
secresy, and hereditary family privileges and disabilities, 
which were distinguishing features of the Venetian consti- 
tution, had in them something of an attraction for an 
Englishman, even from their very repulsiveness to the fun- 
damental ideas of his own polity. How it was possible for 
such a state of things to continue in combination with what 
had been in England the bases of deliberative publicity and 
political enfranchisement, must have constituted a curious 
riddle which he would eagerly seek for the means of solving. 
Scarcely less singular must the state of England have ap- 
peared to a Venetian visitor during the heyday of Venetian 
prosperity ; and it is curious to find that an intercourse which 
must have been attended with such strange feelings on both 


sides, had an early origin, and was at one time of a rather 
intimate character. 


“As early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, there is 
documentary evidence to prove that the trade with England had 


assumed a regular and systematic form. We learn from Marin 
Sanuto that in his time there sailed annually from Venice, a little 
fleet, known by the name of ‘ the Flanders Galleys.’ These used 
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to touch at some of the principal ports of the Adriatic, Sicily, 
and Spain, and then pass on to their destination at Hampton (now 
Southampton), where the flag-galley and the commodore were wont 
to remain, whilst the rest of the fleet went on to Middleburg, 
Antwerp, or Helvoetsluys, returning again to Southampton, which 
was their appointed rendezvous before setting out on their homeward 
voyage. Their cargo (the word itself is pure Venetian, a corruption 
of the Tuscan word carico) consisted of the produce of the Levant, 
and all that as yet reached our shores from the Indian marts. 
Moreover, they brought with them ‘the fashions of proud Italy,’ 
then the centre of taste and luxury; wines from Greece and Tyre, 
from Candia and the Morea, and from Spain; and lastly, an 
article for which, except on the authority of our own parliameutary 
records (also corroborated by the ambassador Giustinian), we could 
scarcely believe that we were in any degree indebted to strangers : 
namely, bow-staves. In 1472 it was enacted that four Jow-staves 
should accompany every ton of Venetian merchandise; and again, 
by an act of the 12th Edward IIL, the importation of Venetian 
merchandise is forbidden, unless they ‘ bryng with every butte of 
Malvesy and with every but of Tyre x bowe staves good and 
hable stuffe upon peyn of forfeyture of 13s. 4d. for every but of 
the said wynz so brought and conveied, and not the said nombre 
of bowe staves with the same butt.’ 

“It is a further proof of the close commercial connection of 
the two countries, that the introduction of the Venetian copper and 
base coinage was made a serious subject of complaint. 

“Those who love to connect the history of fiction with the 
history of nations, and to observe how the former will sometimes 
embalm a fact of which the latter has scarcely deigned to preserve 
any trace, will be interested in hearing that a proof of the close 
intimacy once subsisting between Venice and Southampton is still 
to be found at the Marionette, or puppet-show theatre of Venice, 
where the history of Sir Bevis, the legendary hero of ‘ Hampton,’ 
forms to this day one of the stock pieces of the Lilliputian 
stage. : 

“ But in truth, so intimate in former times was the connection 
between Venice and Southampton, that the English sea-port shared 
the paralysis with which the Queen of the Adriatic was struck 
on the discovery of the new passage to India. Amongst the 
Statutes of the Realm (22 Hen. VIIL., c. 20), a petition is extant 
from the corporation (A.D. 1530-31) praying to be relieved from 
a yearly tax of 40 marks, on the plea that since ‘ the Kyng of 
Portyngale toke the trate of spicis from the Venyzians at Cala- 
cowte,’ their ‘carreckis and galeis’ came less frequently to the 

ort. ‘ 
re In the mean time, the diplomatic relations of the two countries 
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were formed gradually and slowly, and few traces of them can 
be found till the period which is emphatically that of modern 
history.” 

There is no trace of a Venetian embassy to England before 
the year 1497, when Andrea Trevisan was appointed ambas- 
sador to Henry VII. The third in succession to that ambas- 
sador was Sebastian Giustinian, to whom we owe the present 
collection of letters. 

Sebastian Giustinian was a Venetian of Imperial extraction, 
being a lineal descendant of the Greek Heraclian Dynasty, 
which fell in the year 711, with the Emperor Justinian II. 
Mr. Brown gives, in an introductory chapter, an imteresting 
sketch of the fortunes of the fugitive members of the Im- 
perial family—their settlement at Venice—the high honour 
and esteem to which they there attained—their increasing 
number—their extinction in an expedition against the Greek 
Emperor, with the exception of one monk—the dispensation 
from monastic vows obtained for him from the Pope at the 
urgent entreatyof the Republic—his marriagewith the Doge’s 
daughter, and the numerous offspring which blessed this 
union—the subsequent return of the monk to his cloister, 
and the retirement of his wife to a nunnery—the renewed 
increase and continued importance of the Giustinian family— 
and the early fortunes of that member of it with whose am- 
bassadorial career in England we are here concerned. 

It is a fact, creditable to the inherent sagacity of the 
Venetian Commonwealth, that, with all its exclusiveness of 
birth, it did not sacrifice the welfare of the State to personal 
interests, and took care to be well served by its public officers. 
The ambassadors and statesmen of Venice, indeed, gained a 
European celebrity by the vigour and pliancy of their genius. 
Whatever may have been the feeling toward the State itself 
in foreign countries, we find that the Venctian ambassador 
commanded personally respect and attachment. Perhaps his 
early training did something to effect this end. At Venice, 
the theory of the constitution subordinated private feeling 
wholly to state necessities. All the great acts of Venetian 
history bear the impress of this character, which imparted to 
the Commonwealth at once its stately unbending dignity, and 
its unprepossessing and crafty coldness. In other countries 
the great political and social revolutions have been the ex- 
pression and embodiment of strong and heated feelings ; in 
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Venice they assumed the shape of painful and deliberate 
concessions to a conviction of political necessity, hardly sus- 
tained hy any congenial feeling, and endured rather than 
rejoiced in. What fitter school could be found for training 
an accomplished diplomatist—a man who in every age is 
expected to set the interests of the country which he repre- 
sents above every other consideration of private feeling and 
of personal veracity ? If we wish to see more particularly 
how admirably the system worked, we have only to turn to 
the career of Giustinian himself, and contrast the passionate 
and uncompromising energy which he displayed in repressing 
the risings among the subjects of the Commonwealth, with 
the patient, pliant subserviency of his behaviour at the Court 
of England towards those whose good-will he thought neces- 
sary to the advancement of the interests of his country. 
“ Marvellous,” indeed, may we say in his own words, was 
his “self-control” on some of these occasions. Insulted 
by the king, browbeaten by his minister, scoffed at and 
satirised by noble and empty-headed courtiers, made the 
seemingly credulous recipient of countless falsehoods on the 
part of all,—our ambassador calmly takes his way and bides 
his time, and it is only when there are assured to him the 
absolute certainty of success, and the conviction of complete 
impotency on the part of his opponents to do him further 
injury, that the triumphant irony of Sebastian vindicates 
before king and cardinal his possession of very different 
qualities from those with which they had been previously 
conversant. In all these respects Giustinian was a thorough 
type of the Commonwealth he represented, for never, in the 
annals of modern history, were secmingly desperate fortunes 
endured with more phlegmatic self-confidence, and retrieved, 
at least apparently, with more astonishing success. 

At the period when Giustinian started on his embassy to 
England—the January of the year 1515—Venice was emerg- 
ing, with great difficulty, from a flood of hostile aggression 
which had threatened her very existence, and which, but for 
the most skilful management, might again overflow her terri- 
tories with still more fatal results. The blow which had been 
inflicted on the commercial prosperity of the Commonwealth 
through the discovery, by the Portuguese, of the passage to 
the Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, seems to have 
been regarded by all the enemies of Venice as a signal to 
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complete at once the ruin which was in progress, and to 
anticipate the slower and inevitable hand of time, by an im- 
mediate absorption and partition of her territories. The 
members of the unprincipled “ League of Cambray,” con- 
stituted on the 10th of December, 1508, consisted of the 
Pope (Julius II.), the Emperor Maximilian, his infant grand- 
son Charles (Archduke of the Low Countries), afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V., Ferdinand of Aragon (the maternal 
grandfather of Charles), and Louis XII. of France; Eng- 
land alone stood aloof, and received at her Court the Venetian 
ambassador, Andrea Badoer, who was the immediate prede- 
cessor of Giustinian. Instead of attempting to dissipate the 
storm by important concessions, Venice relied on the amount 
of her accumulated treasure, and on the conflicting interests 
of her adversaries, and firmly stood the brunt. Defeated in 
the field, dispossessed of all her continental territories, Ve- 
nice on her island throne only bated her tone so far as to 
detach by minor concessions, first, the Pope, and then Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, from the general confederacy ; and these 
three powers then appear leagued against France. In the 
succeeding year the Pope, eager in his pursuit of his new 
idea of liberating Italy from the dominion of foreigners, 
formed a new confederacy— The Holy League””—into which 
England and the Swiss cantons entered. The hostility of 
Maximilian, the remaining great prince in Europe, left France 
unsupported, and Louis was made in his turn to feel the 
full force of leagued enemies. Fortunately for him, the re- 
fusal of Maximilian to restore to the Venetians their towns of 
Verona, Brescia, and Bergamo (which had been transferred 
to him by the Spanish monarch), led to a secession on their 
part, and the conclusion by them, in the year 1513, of a 
separate peace with France; and in the succeeding year 
Henry VIII. followed their example. From this time for- 
ward, Venice adhered with unwavering fidelity and farseeing 
sagacity to the cause of France, until, towards the close of 
the embassy of Giustinian, she reaped the fruits of her 
firmness by the recovery of the greater portion of the terri- 
tory which she lost by the League of Cambray, and by 
entering on the most honourable footing into a general 
pacification which was then effected among the European 
potentates. 


With the steps by which this favourable result was at- 
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tained the embassy of Giustinian is chiefly concerned—deal- 
ing incidentally with the commercial relations between Eng- 
land and Venice— in the matters of malvoisy, spices, and 
broadcloth, and the “ Flanders’ Galleys.” It was no easy 
task which was assigned to the Ambassador. On his road 
he learnt the death of Louis of France, and the accession of 
Francis I. |The accession of a new king naturally entailed 
some modifications of policy, and the utmost efforts of the 
Venetians were put forth to persuade the young Prince to 
undertake an expedition into Italy, for the recovery of the 
Duchy of Milan, which had proved the Italian bait succes- 
sively of Charles VIIT. and Louis XII.; and for the recovery 
of the Venetian towns from the Emperor, as the price of the 
co-operation of the Commonwealth, After receiving some- 
what doubtful assurances from the French Court—the 
prompting: of ambition alternating with exchequer dis- 
couragements—and hearing with satisfaction that the Arch- 
duke Charles had concluded a treaty with Francis, Giustinian 
next learnt at Boulogne that a treaty had been signed be- 
tween England and France, in renewal of the previous one 
with Louis. This would, of course, have been greatly for the 
interests of Venice, if the treaty had not been more formal 
than sincere. The English Court looked with great dislike 
on the possible aggrandisement of the French Crown by the 
Italian expedition, and was willing to play off the Emperor 
against Francis, without paying much regard to the contin- 
gent interests of its Venetian ally. The popular feeling in 
England was very decided against the French, and the rela- 
tions between the King of France and the Duke of Albany, 
Regent of Scotland, soon led to entanglements, which af- 
forded a pretext for Henry and his minister, Wolsey, to 
threaten an invasion of France, during the absence of Francis 
in Italy. The Venetian Ambassador was at first met by an 
affectation of incredulity, as to the reality of this Italian ex- 
pedition. When it became certainly known, however, that 
the King of France had actually crossed into Italy, and was 
making rapid progress against the Emperor and his Swiss 
confederates—blessed though they were by the sanction of 
the new Pope, Leo X.—the jealousy of English King, Court, 
and Country, was strongly excited, and the bloody battle of 
Marignano, gained by Francis entirely through the sudden 
arrival of a portion of the Venetian forces, involved Venice 
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in the unpopularity of her French ally, and rendered the 
position of Giustinian for the time a very unpleasant one. 
The Scotch affairs added to this, and (according to his own 
account) it required all the address of the Ambassador to 
prevent an absolute rupture on this point between England 
and France. ‘The ill-treatment of Henry’s sister, Margaret, 
Queen-mother of Scotland, by the Duke of Albany, who 
stripped her of everything, and obliged her to take refuge 
in a destitute condition in England—the Duke’s seizure of 
the infant princes of Scotland, and the speedy death of one 
of them, thus leaving only a feeble child between Albany 
himself and the throne,—were all set down by Henry to the 
score of the King of France, who had sent the Duke into 
Scotland,.and was his main supporter; and so flagrant were 
the injuries of the Queen, that Giustinian himself found it 
necessary to avoid justifying their perpetration, and inculcated 
the same line of policy on his French colleague. But be- 
fore proceeding further with our sketch of these diplomatic 
complications, we must introduce our readers, under the aus- 
pices of the Ambassador, to the Court which was the scene 
of his perplexities and his triumphs. Giustinian was ac- 
companied to England by a Venetian ambassador extraor- 
dinary, Pietro Pasqualigo by name, who almost immediately 
afterwards left for France. The late ambassador, Andrea 
Badoer, still remained in England, waiting for a remittance 
of money (which, after all, arrived too late), to pay himself 
out of this country. The three ambassadors write conjointly 


from London, on the 26th April, 1515, addressing themselves 
to the Signory :— 


“* By our letters of the 21st of April, your Highness will have 
been informed of many occurrences, and especially that on St. 
George’s Day we were to have public audience of his Majesty. 
By these present we acquaint you that, on that appointed day, his 
Majesty aforesaid sent a prelate and a knight, and an honourable 
train, to escort us from our dwelling; and they conducted us by 
the Thames to a palace of his, called Richmond, ten miles hence, 
where we found the whole court, and well nigh all the lords and 
prelates cf the kingdom, assembled. We were ushered into a 
stately hall, where all the aforesaid were congregated: at one 
extremity was his Majesty standing near a gilt chair, surmounted 
by many regal insignia, and his Majesty was under a canopy, with 
a gold ground and a raised pile, arrayed in the robes of the garter, 
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as were eight other Knights of the Order. Waving been intro« 
duced to his Majesty, and after kissing his hand, and presenting to 
him your Serenity’s letters of credence, I, Sebastian, delivered 
a Latin oration, in which we congratulated ourselves, in the first 
place, on his Majesty’s good health; secondly, we condoled with 
him on the death of the late King Louis, his brother-in-law ; 
thirdly, we thanked his Majesty for that, in the league formed with 
the aforesaid Christian King, he had named your Sublimity as 
his friend and ally, and on this point we dwelt at length, and in 
the warmest terms; fourthly, we expressed our joy at the new 
confederation made by his Majesty with the most Christian King 
Francis; finally, we launched out in praise of his Majesty, whom 
we extolled with all the eloquence we could command, drawing 
such conclusions as suited our purpose, which oration was most 
atientively listened to by his Majesty and by all the prelates and 
lords there present. 

“We were answered in his Majesty’s name by a Doctor of the 
Parliament, who thanked your Highness, in the first place, for 
having sent us as his ambassadors so great a distance and in such 
difficult times; and, in reply to our congratulations on the king’s 
good health, he said, that it well became your Serenity to rejoice 
thereat, as his Majesty bore the greatest good will to your High- 
ness, and that whenever able to assist you, he would do so most 
readily. He thanked us for our condolence on the death of the 
late most Christian King Louis, repeating and confirming many 
things contained in our oration; adding, moreover, that the nomi- 
nation made by his Majesty of your Highness, as his friend and 
ally, proceeded from the good will and friendship entertained by 
him towards your Highness, vowing that he had ever been faithfnl 
to you, and especially in your adversities, and that he had there- 
fore done the like in this fresh confederation with this new King 
of France, so that wheresoever possible he means to favour you; 
and that it is, above all things, his wish to make peace for you, 
and place you in repose after so many labours and afflictions. 
In the last place, he thanked us in ample for the praise bestowed 
on him, and for our good wishes for his welfare and felicity, so 
that little was said by us that was not benignly and graciously 
answered in his Majesty’s name. This ended, his Majesty went to 
hear high mass, and we accompanied him; after which he went 
to dinner, escorted by all the prelates and lords there present, and 
he chose us to dine there likewise, giving us for our companions, 
the Rev. Archbishop of York, who is called ‘ Eboracensis,’ and 
the Bishop of Durham. Having dined, we remained a good while 
with his Majesty very familiarly, who at length said he would 
send for us another day to hear what communications we had 
to make from your Serenity, which he was unable to do that 
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moment, being occupied; and thus having taken leave, we de- 
parted. 


ANDREAS BapDvUARIUvs, 
SEBAST. GIUSTINIANUS, Eques, | Oratores, 
Pet. Pasquaricus, D. Eques, 


In a despatch of the 3rd of May following, particulars are 
given by the three ambassadors, in continuation of the pre- 
ceeding, of a visit by invitation of the King, “to a palace of 
his, called Greenwich, five miles distant hence,’’ and of the 
subsequent compliments and farewells which passed between 
King and ambassadors, culminating in a dinner to the latter 
in company with the King’s Council. 

Henry VIII.’s various accomplishments are referred to in 
strong terms by Nicolo Sagudino, Giustinian’s secretary, and 
the ambassador Pasqualigo. The former of these enthusi- 
astically declares, that ‘‘the like of two such courts, and two 
such kings, as those of France and of England, have, I 
fancy, not been witnessed by any ambassadors who have gone 
out of Venice for these fifty years; so,” he adds, “I am 
very glad to come on this mission.” This last declaration 
will be appreciated when we turn back to the worthy secre- 
tary’s previous pitiful description of the Dover sea passage,— 
*¢ We arrived at Dover, exhausted and half dead, both from 
the tossing of the waves, as also from having passed two 
nights and a day without eating or drinking, though praised 
be our Lord God for everything!” Mr. Secretary particu- 
larly admired the King’s choristers, whose voices are really 
more divine than human; they did not chaunt, but sang like 
angels; andas for the counter-bass voices, I don’t think they 
have their equals in the world.” “The King,” he tells us, 
“after dinner sent for the ambassadors, addressed their 
magnificences, partly in French, and partly in Latin, as also 
in Italian, much gracious and pleasant talk, showing himself, 
by my troth, most affable.” 

We cannot better complete this personal portraiture of 
King Harry, than by annexing Giustinian’s own summary of 

the personal qualities of his Majesty,” in his report, made 
to the Signory on his return from his embassy. 


“First of all, his Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and ex- 
tremely handsome ; nature could not have done more for him; he 
is much handsomer than any other sovereign in Christendom, a 
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great deal handsomer than the King of France ; very fair, and his 
whole frame admirably proportioned. On hearing that Francis I. 
wore a beard, he allowed his own to grow, and as it is red- 
dish, he has now got a beard which looks like gold. He is very 
accomplished ; a good musician; composes well; is a most capital 
horseman ; a fine jouster; speaks good French, Latin, and Spanish ; 
is very religious; hears three masses daily when he hunts, and 
sometimes five on other days: he hears the office every day in the 
Queen’s chamber, that is to say, vespers and compline. He is very 
fond indeed of hunting, and never takes this diversion without 
tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to be stationed before- 
hand along the line of country he may mcan to take, and when one 
is tired, he mounts another, and before he gets home they are all 
exhausted. He is extremely fond of tennis, at which game it is 
the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glow- 
ing through a shirt of the finest texture. 

“He gambled with the French hostages to the amount oeca- 
sionally, it is said, of from six to eight thousand ducats in a day. 

“He is affable, gracious; harms no one; does not covet his 
neighbour’s goods, and is satisfied with his own dominions, having 
often said to his ambassador, ‘‘ Domine Orator, we want all poten- 
tates to content themselves with their own territories : we are sa- 
tisfied with this island of ours.’ 

“He seems extremely desirous of peace. 

“ He is very rich indeed ; according to report, his father left him 
ten millions of ready money in gold, of which he is supposed to 
have spent one-half in the war against France when he took 
Tournai; and he certainly expended a considerable sum at that 
period, for he had three armies on foot; one crossed the channel 
with him; another was in the field against Scotland; and the third 
remained with the Queen as a reserve, in case the other two en- 
countered any disaster. 

“He is the best-dressed sovereign in the world: his robes are 
the richest and most superb that can be imagined ; and he puts on 
new clothes every holiday.” 


During his embassy, Giustinian was brought so frequently 
into unpleasant collision with his Eminency Cardinal Wolsey 
that it is extremely creditable to his discrimination, and no 
slight tribute to Wolsey’s own commanding talents, that a 
portrait of so Phas a character on the whole as the 
following should have been drawn by the Ambassador as his 


deliberate judgment :-— 


“ He is of low origin: he has two brothers, one of whom holds 
an untitled benefice, and the other is pushing his fortune. 
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«This Cardinal is the person who rules both the King and the 
entire kingdom. On the ambassador's first arrival in England, he 
used to say to him,—‘ His Majesty will do so and so ;’ subsequently, 
by degrees, he went forgetting himself, and commenced saving, 
‘ We shall do so and so;’ at this present he has reached such a 
pitch that he says, ‘J shall do so and so.’ 

“He is about forty-six years old, very handsome, learned, ex- 
tremely eloquent, of vast ability, and indefatigable He, alone, 
transacts the same business as that which occupies all the magis- 
tracies,’ offices, and councils of Venice, both civil and criminal; 
and all state affairs, likewise, are managed by him, let their nature 
be what it may. 

“He is pensive, and has the reputation of being extremely just; 
he favours the people exceedingly, and especially the poor; hearing 
their suits, and seeking to despatch them instantly; he also makes 
the lawyers plead gratis for all paupers. 

“Te is in very great repute—seven times more so than if he 
were Pope. He has a very fine palace, where one traverses eight 
rooms before reaching his audience chamber, and they are all hung 
with tapestry, which is changed once a week. He always has a 
sideboard of plate worth 25,000 ducats, wherever he may be ; and 
his silver is estimated at 150,000 ducats. In his own chamber 
there is always a cupboard with vessels to the amount of 30,000 
ducats, this being customary with the English nobility. 

**He is supposed to be very rich indeed, in money, plate, and 
household stuff. 

“No one obtains audience from him unless at the third or fourth 
attempt. As he adopts this fashion with all the lords and barons 
of England, the ambassador made light of it, and at length had 
recourse to the expedient of making an appointment through his 
secretary, who sometimes went six or seven times to York House 
before he could speak to the Cardinal. 

“Tt is the custom for the ambassadors, when they go to the 
court, to dine there, and on his first arrival in England, they ate at 
the Cardinal’s table, but now no one is served with the viands of 
the sort presented to the Cardinal, until after their removal from 
before him.” 


We do not see how the most enthusiastic admirer of Car- 
dinal Wolsey can refuse credence to the general corroborative 
evidence as to the arrogancy of his demeanour and the 
humiliations which he compelled those great men to submit to, 
who had business to transact with him. Thus for instance 
a Frenchman, resident at the English Court at this period, 
confirms Giustinian’s account in every respect. Would 
we Judge him,” he says, speaking of the Cardinal, “with 
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due reference to all his qualities, we must confess that he 
was wanting neither im understanding nor penetration, nor 
in other qualities requisite in so exalted a situation. He 
possessed prudence and liveliness of intellect—strength and 
energy enough to go to the bottom of all public affairs; 
and conducted them all with such success, that no State was 
richer and more flourishing than England, no King more 
respected than Henry VIII., so long as the Cardinal was at 
the head of affairs. Twice he decided on the differences 
between the Emperor and the King of France, and was paid 
court to by the ministers of both those sovereigns, as if 
they had been servants of the King of England, and every 
one sought to conciliate him with a view to gaining his own 
ends. In proof of his pride, it is related, that he caused 
himself to be served upon the knee by English lords, and 
allowed himself the use of haughty and contemptuous ex- 
pressions towards foreign ambassadors. Jt is certain that 
all, on their return home, spoke of the pomp and the glory, as 
well as of the pride and the arrogance, of the Cardinal of 
York,” 

But the characters of both King and Cardinal receive 
their best illustration from the observations casually dropped 
in the course of the ambassadorial correspondence. One of 
the first facts respecting the dispositions of Henry and 
Francis of which the Ambassador became aware was, “the 
existence between these two young Kings of so great a 
rivalry of glory, that,” as he quaintly expresses it, “it would 
be a very easy matter for this metal to become rusted.” To 
the jealous vanity of Henry on this point we have other 
evidence in these volumes. Thus, in describing the jousts at 
Greenwich, Mr. Secretary Sagudino tells us that “on this 
occasion, his Majesty exerted himself to the utmost, for the 
sake of the ambassadors, and more particularly on account 
of Pasqualigo (who is returning to France to-day), that he 
may be able to tell King Francis what he has seen in England, 
and especially with regard to his Majesty’s own prowess ;” 
and Pasqualigo himself informs us that “ His Majesty came 
into our arbour (at Greenwich), and, addressing me in French, 
said: ‘Talk with me awhile. The King of I'rance, 1s he as 
tallas I am?’ I told him there was but little difference. 
He continued, ‘Is he as stout?’ I said he was not; and 


then he inquired, ‘ What sort of legs has he ?” I replied, 
HI 
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‘Spare’ (!) Whereupon he opened the front of his doublet, 
and, placing his hand on his thigh, said, ‘ Look here! and] 
have also a good calf to my leg.’ He then told me that he 
was very fond of this King of France, and that for the 
sake of seeing him, he went over there in person, and that 
on more than three occasions he was very near him with his 
army, but that he never would allow himself to be seen, and 
always retreated, which his Majesty attributed to deference for 
King Louis, who did not choose an engagement to take 
place.” With all his “fondness,” however, for the King of 
France, Henry did not scruple to say to Giustinian, only 
two months later, “I am aware that King Louis, although 
my brother-in-law, was a bad man; I know not what this 
youth may be: he is, however, a Frenchman, nor can | 
say how far you should trust him.” The Cardinal of York 


endeavoured to instil the same doubts of Francis’ sincerity 
into the breast of the Venetians,— 


** Going on to complain with the utmost bitterness in the name 
of the whole kingdom, saying, ‘ He never writes hither; he does 
not communicate any of his secrets; he treats all Englishmen as 
enemies, allowing his own subjects to capture the ships and vessels 
of this kingdom, and does not enforce any compensation soever. 
He has sent the Duke of Albany into Scotland, who styles himself 
Governor, and will not desist until he has compassed the death 
of the Queen, and of the infant King, in order to render himself 
master of that realm. We first offered our services to King 
Louis, to make terms between him and the Switzers, and the like 
we did with this present King, because we have great authority with 
them: King Francis has never deigned even to thank his Majesty! 
Think, sir ambassadors, whether this is to be borne! and say 
if these are the fashions of confederates! Per Deum, Rex noster 
decrevit servare honorem et existimationem suam. (By God! it 
behoves our King preserve his own honour and credit.) This, 
indeed, I tell you, that should he alter his style, this King will 
change his mind; let King Francis evince regard and esteem and 
trust in him, cominunicating his affairs, treating his Majesty’s 
subjects well, and not attecking our ships; in that case this King 
will keep the covenant agreed on, and not swerve thence unless 
goaded by legitimate causes. I was the author of the peace, 
contrary to the opinion of many of these lords: and I will, more- 
over, maintain it, should said King choose to do his duty; though 
if it be his intention to persevere as he has commenced, I will 
desiroy my fabric, And I assure you that all these thrusts have 
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been directed at me by those members of the council who were 
averse to this peace:’ adding much other very warm language, 
similar to that uttered by the King when we had audience of 


him.” 










On these and subsequent similar outbursts the Ambassa- 
dor endeavoured adroitly to suggest excuses for the French 
King’s conduct, not, however, forgetting to add a little whole- 
some counsel and soothing flattery to the Cardinal him- 
self, such as “that counsellors ever deserved great praise for 
preserving friendship between sovereigns to their utmost, as 
finally they remain the friends of both parties; whilst those 
who act’ otherwise run great risk (in the event of their 
sovereign’s affairs not proceeding according to his wish) of 
the blame being cast on those who caused the disappoint- 
ment; wherefore we praised his Lordship for maintaining 
the friendship between these princes, and by so much the 
more, as he was aware that the most Christian King was well 
disposed towards his Majesty here.” The ill-will of the Car- 
dinal towards France, in contradiction to Giustinian’s words, 
is very apparent throughout by far the largest portion of the 
period occupied by these volumes. It has been attributed 
to Wolsey’s indignation at the King of France’s support of 
the Prelate of Tournai (which town was then in the posses- 
sion of the English) in his contumacious resistance to the 
authority of the “foreign invader.” Probably jealousy of 
the increasing power and glory of the French monarch was 
the actuating cause alike with King and Cardinal. Some 
advice, however, given the Ambassador by the Duke of Suf- 
folk, in the name of his royal brother-in-law, was not wholly 
undeserving of his notice, whatever may have been the motives 
of the adviser in proffering it. 

“ Discussing the affairs of France, he said he was extremely fond 
of your Sublimity, by reason of the affection which he knew to 
exist between you and the most serene King, wherefore, he chose 
to beseech, and respectfully remind you of two things: first, that 
in the event of the King of France crossing the Alps, your Subli- 
mity might be the first, and quick, to obtain your terrritory, lest on 
his being firmly established in the Milanese, he prove adverse to 
the recovery of your Signory’s rights; secondly, that when rein- 
stated, you do diminish your military expenditure, and endeavour 
to accumulate as much treasure as possible, as he suspects it will 


behove you disburse money against the King of — by reason 
“— 
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of his being a spirited youth, in greater favour with his subjects 
than any other King, and anxious for glory. Ie repeated these 
comments to us twice or thrice, very earnestly, and then told us 
that his Majesty here had intended saying a few things to us on 
the day we went to Greenwich, and from forgetfulness omitted 
doing so, and charged him to make the communication in his 
name.” 


The elevation of Wolsey to a cardinalship in September, 
gives occasion to Giustinian for the following observations to 
the Signory :— 

‘‘A King’s courier has arrived here from Rome, having been 
despatched in haste with the news that the Right Rev. of York has 
been created Cardinal at the suit of this most serene King, who, 
with might and main, is intent on aggrandising him; perceiving 
which, we do our utmost, supra vires nostras, to keep him on the 
most friendly terms, both by reason of his extreme influence with 
the King, and also because he is of a very active and assiduous 
mind in matters of business: he is now far away at a palace of his, 
whither we have been unable to betake ourselves, but he is expected 
here daily ; and immediately on his arrival, we will offer him our 
ample congratulations.” 


In a complimentary interview with the Cardinal, during 
the same month, the Ambassador had to exercise his arts of 
mollification to the utmost to soften the indignation, real or 
affected, of his Lordship, at the conduct of the Duke of 
Albany; and if his account is to be believed he was not 
wholly unsuccessful. 

The victory of Marignano, if it was little pleasing to the 
English Court, tended to the renown of the Venetian Common- 


wealth, and Giustinian thus congratulates the Signory on 
their accession of glory :— 


“The Reverend Bishop of Durham, a lord of great authority 
and talent, added to the foregoing these words :-—' We have news of 
the engagement from a Frenchman in the camp, with this, moreover, 
that it would have been all over with the French, had not the illus- 
trious Lord Bartholomew Alviano come up with his men-at-arms, 
rd afforded such proof of their prowess and valour, that they gave 
Sleuiheten on flagging French ;’ saying to us, ‘ Your 

y profitable to the King of France.’ = This 
pleased us greatly, especially as it redounds to the profit and re- 
nown of your Excellency, for in truth it would be impossible to 
desire the recovery of your Excellency’s state with creater glory and 
advantage, and of hope for the future, than h oe WB ep 

, than here displayed ; where- 
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fore we congratulate your Serenity and the most excellent Senate 
most heartily on its so great exaltation. Respexit tandem oriens ex 
alto; the dayspring from on high hath visited us, and looked down 
upon the pious cause of your Excellency, putting an end, as we 
hope, to your long and well nigh insupportable toils and afflictions; 
and it will now be proved that, by God’s grace, those who ever 
trusted and relied on the State’s resuming her possessions, spake 
by divine inspiration.” 


The affair of the Duke of Albany, after perturbing the 
friends of the Anglo-French alliance for a considerable time, 
was at length composed by an understanding that the 
Queen-mother of Scotland should be allowed to return to 
that kingdom, and have her property restored to her—that 
she should have the dignity and immunities of royalty, but 
should not thenceforward meddle in the administration of 
the realm. A new annoyance, however, now crossed the 
path of the unfortunate Ambassador. Francis, having esta- 
blished himself firmly in the Milanese, was about to hold 
a friendly conference with the Pope, prior to his return to 
France. The Venetian towns, nevertheless, still remained in 
the hands of the Emperor, and it became the object of the 
English Court, on the one hand, to endeavour to persuade the 
Venetians to forsake the French alliance, and come to terms 
with the Emperor ; and, on the other, to hinder the capture of 
these towns by the French, and the further progress of the 
French arms, by covertlysupplying Maximilian, “ the money- 
less,” with large sums out of the hoards of Henry VII. At 
this time, indeed, Henry VIII. appears to have been the prin- 
cipal money-lender in Europe, and he continually boasted to 
the Ambassador of the great power he thus possessed. Gius- 
tinian, in his correspondence with the Signory, freely admits 
this to be actually the case, and, if anything, over-estimates the 
influence which England thus possessed over the course of 
European affairs. Having ascertained, then, that money had 
actually been dispatched either to Germany or to Switzer- 
land, or to both, he exhausted every sort of remonstrance, 
inuendo, and artifice, to learn the exact destination of the 
money, and to prevent, if possible, its being converted into 
an instrument of hostility seemingly to the French, but 
virtually to Venice. The narrative of how he sped in these 
negotiations exhibits in a very striking manner the — 
matic canon respecting truth and falsehood. First of all, 
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the passage of the money was altogether denied, and then 
it was affirmed to be wholly unconnected with European 
polities, and to be a mere remittance “ for the purpose of 
purchasing ” for the King “a quantity of choice armour and 
ornaments required for his own use, and that of his Court ; 
neither was the money any great sum.” To these falsehoods 
lords, ecclesiastic and lay, gave their attestations ; more espe- 
cially the Lord Cardinal of York ; “ who,” as the Ambassador 
observes, ‘for authority, may, in point of fact, be styled ipse 
rex.’ Wolsey, according to Giustinian’s account, serupled not 
to affirm these ascertained falsehoods in the following words: 
“ By the honour of the cardinalate, what we tell you is the 
truth; nor are we of such a nature as to choose that our 
word prove vain and false ; and we should prefer not being 
decorated with this dignity, rather than do what is unworthy 
of it.” Atlength, after some shuffling respecting the purpose 
for which the money had been remitted to Maximilian, the 
Cardinal took refuge in silence, “ making no reply, either in 
admission or denial, whereas, until now, he always denied 
the fact, ore rotundo ;” and, ultimately King Henry himself, 
who had previously denied all knowledge of the matter, 
“ admitted” to the Ambassador, ‘ without any reserve, as to 
the monies furnished to the Emperor, that it was true; say- 
ing that he had furnished him with pecuniary supplies, and 
purposed continually to do so, not for the sake of injuring 
the King of France, his confederate, but in order that his 
Imperial confederate and intimate might not be injured.” 
The Ambassador, however, had often more to do than to 
merely suppress his indignation;—in conferences with 
Henry, the passionate arrogance of the King frequently 
passed the limits of common courtesy. 

Thus, on one occasion Henry indulged in the following 
rhodomontade, through which, however, there gleams forth 
not a little of that proud Tudor spirit which looked to the 
elevation of England in the scale of nations, as the best 
foundation for his own personal aggrandisement. 


*** The Princes of Christendom will unite together and make pro- 
vision against the onslaught of the Turk and of others; but this I 
will tell you, that if you like, I will include you in the league with 
his Holiness and the Emperor, to whom, should you choose to 
appoint me mediator, I will reconcile you, for a mere word 
of mine will suffice with Maximilian ; this league will also be joined 
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by my nephew the Catholie King, and by the Switzers, and place 
will be reserved for such as may wish to be included,’ 

“TJ told him I did not see how this league was possible, knowing 
that his Holiness was closely united with France, with whom all 
the Swiss cantons likewise were agreed, and in the King’s pay ; 
whilst the Catholic King was also linked with him in friendship 
and consanguinity, to which his Majesty made answer, ‘ And I tell 
you that all the Swiss cantons are mine, let talk who will.’ And 
he repeated, ‘They are all mine; the Pontiff is anxious for this 
league; and know that at this very time he is firmly united with 
the Emperor, the Catholic King, myself, and the Switzers; and, 
with regard to the King of Spain, believe me there is no closer 
friendship than that which he maintains with me.’ To this I re- 
joined that I was certain that his Majesty possessed al] authority 
with the Emperor and other princes; the greatness of his power, 
his political sagacity, and his incomparable wealth, all conspiring to 
give him the command of the world. He answered me: ‘I con- 
tent myself with my own; I only wish to command my own sub- 
jects; but, on the other hand, I do not choose any one to have it 
in his power to command me, nor will I ever suffer it.’ I then in- 
quired about the nature of this league, whether it was against the 
King of France, or others. He said, ‘ Not against any one, because 
the King of France is my confederate, and, although he possesses 
France, of which I bear the title, he pays me my tribute annually, 
so that I have no cause of war against him; there are indeed some 
differences, though not worthy of being despatched by an appeal to 
arms; but we shall form this league for the defence of the allied 
territories, nor do I want anything, but shall spend my money in 
aid of my friends against their enemies.’ I put this question, most 
serene Prince, to see whether his object was to expel the King 
of France from Italy; and said that this league would be very 
powerful indeed, should it follow the dictates of reason and 
justice; nor did I imagine it would deprive any potentates of their 
rights, my opinion, moreover, being that the King of France 
would join it, as I fancied he did not want anything besides the 
Milanese. His Majesty rejoined, that it would be in his power, 
provided he did not aspire to being the despot of the world. I 
then expected the King would desire me to write about this to 
your Excellency, as the right reverend Cardinal had done; but 
not a word did his Majesty say to me to this effect, though he did, 
indeed, address me thus: ‘I have frequently told you that the 
King of France is intent on your ruin, and you answer 0; neither 
do you ingnire of me the course to be pursued in your — 
so as to pacify you with the Emperor, and put an end to hostilities, 

ed: and there is no one in the 
though I perceive you are exhausted; an a Geer 
world who could more easily and speedily make terms for you than 1, 
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I answered, that I believed it, and was sorry this difference had not 
been decided by his Majesty at the time when the Pope mediated 
for us, as in that case your Excellency would now have your own, 
nor would war have been waged from that time to this. Where- 
upon he immediately replied, ‘It is your own fault: should you 
yet choose me to adjust these differences, I will do so; and do you 
so inform the Signory distinctly, without, however, saying that 
I exhort or persuade you hereto, but make it appear that vou write 
as of your own accord, in consequence of communications held 
with me.’ I promised thus to do, and then took leave of his 
Majesty, to whom, in the act of departing, I said, that although 
he would not desist from contributing money to our enemies, yet 
did I beseech him to show us good-will and friendship in every 
other respect; telling him, at the same time, to remember that 
he is not spending his money to avert mischief from the Emperor, 
as neither does your Signory seek to deprive him of his own 
(he, on the contrary, occupying what belongs to your Sublimity) ; 
nor yet is the King of France come into Italy to take what 
of yore appertained to the empire, but to recover his Duchy of 
Milan, to which he is entitled by hereditary right, and also to get 
back our territory for us. He answered me, that he would hold 
your Excellency as his friend, but that he also chose the Emperor 
to be such, and that he should do everything for him, as he, in 
like manner, had done much for his Majesty ; and that the territory 
which I had said was occupied by the Emperor, belonged to 
the Emperor; and that thus was it with the Milanese.” 


The Ambassador showed a curious diplomatic diseretion on 
the occasion of the birth of Mary Tudor. “I shall go,” he 
writes to the Signory, “‘to pay the due congratulations in 
the name of your Highness; and, had it been a son, I should 
have already done so, as, in that case, it would not have been 
fit to delay the compliment.” Accordingly in a few days he 
“went to his Majesty and congratulated him, in the name of 
your Highness, on the birth of his daughter, and on the 
well-being of her serene mother, adding that your Serenity 
would have experienced greater satisfaction had it been a 
son, for the contentment, moreover, of his Majesty, who 
should resign himself to the will of the Lord God, who dis- 
tributes his favours as He pleases ; with other words suited 
to the subject. His Majesty returned many thanks to your 
Highness for this compliment, saying, ‘ We are both young : 
if it was a daughter this time, by the grace of God the sons 
will follow.’”? The importance of the birth of a son and heir 
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to the crown was a matter of general conversation, and 
perhaps the event would not have been the less pleasing to 
King Henry, as tending to render still less feasible the 
claims of Richard de la Pole, “the White Rose,” as he was 
styled, who was under the patronage of Francis of France, 
and eventually fell at the disastrous battle of Pavia. Con- 
cerning the early habits of the young princess, Giustinian 
tells two curious anecdotes. A Venetian monk of the name 
of Dionisius Memo had been recommended by the Signory 
to the notice of King Henry as royal organist. So delighted 
was the King with his playing, that he procured his secu- 
larisation, and appointed him one of his chaplains. One 


day 


“ His Majesty caused the Princess his daughter, who is two 
years old, to be brought into the apartment where we were, where- 
upon the right reverend Cardinal and I, and all the other lords, 
kissed her hand, pro more, the greatest marks of honour being paid 
her universally, more than to the Queen herself. The moment she 
cast her eyes on the Reverend D. Dionisius Memo, who was there 
at a little distance, she commenced calling out in English ‘ Priest /’ 
and he was obliged to go and play for her; after which, the King, 
with the Princess in his arms, came to me and said, ‘ Per Deum, 
iste est honestissimus vir et unus carissimus, nullus unquam servivit 
mihi fidelius et melius illo, scribaris Domino vestro quod habeat 
ipsum commendatum.’ I thanked the King, and told him he would 
be recommended to your Signory in proportion to the satisfaction 
which you might know his Majesty received from him, and that I 
therefore, on my part, recommended him to his Majesty.” 


The other anecdote is contained in Giustinian’s “ Report 
of his Embassy.” 


“One day, when in a chamber with the King, his Majesty 
showed him the Princess, then two years old (and who is now three 
and a half), in her nurse’s arms; the awbassador drew near, and 
knelt, and kissed her hand, for that alone is kissed by any duke or 
noble of the land, let his degree be what it may ; nor does any one 
see her without doffing his bonnet, and making obeisance to her. 
The King then said to him, ‘ Domine orator ! per Deum immortalem 
ista puella nunguam plorat,’ and the ambassador replied, ‘ Sacred 
Majesty, the reason is, that her destiny does not move her to tears ; 
she will even become Queen of France.’ These words pleased the 
King vastly.” 
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From this hint the Ambassador gives reasons for presuming 
that the subsequent marriage negotiations between Mary 
Tudor and the Dauphin of France took their origin. 

But, leaving these curious details, we must complete our 
summary of the negotiations of the years of Giustinian’s 
embassy. In the January of 1516, the death of Ferdinand 
of Aragon produced a fresh phase of European politics. The 
Flemish subjects of Charles of Austria were extremely unwill- 
ing that he should involve himself, as King of Spain, in the 
quarrel of his grandfather Maximilian with the King of 
France ; and the dispositions of Charles himself, owing to the 
insecurity of his tenure of his Spanish dominions, and his 
prospective hopes of the succession to the empire, were 
friendly to a French alliance. Francis was not less willing 
to disarm the animosity of Charles as ruler of Naples, and 
the only partics who were likely to exhibit any hostility to 
the agreement were the Emperor Maximilian himself and 
King Henry of England, whose policy at this time seemed 
to consist in a desire to weaken the power of France by every 
possible means. Venice was, of course, anxiously interested 
in the terms of the treaty. She obtained possession of Bres- 
cia on the 24th of May, and the question now at issue was, 
whether Francis would prove faithful to the Republic, and 
stipulate with Charles for the surrender to her of the city of 
Verona also. The negotiations, however, between Charles and 
Francis seem to have been kept carefully concealed until their 
completion by the treaty of Noyon astonished all Europe, 
and precipitated a general pacification. Meanwhile the Car- 
dinal Wolsey was engaged in endeavouring to frame a new 
league between the Emperor, England, Spain, and the Swiss 
Cantons, against France, and to intimidate the Republic of 
Venice into an abandonment of her ally by threats of united 
hostilities against her territories by the new allies, and 
suggestions of secret treachery against her on the part of 
Francis. Venice, however, resisted the threats, as she had 
the blandishments, of the Cardinal, and the publication of 
the terms of the treaty of Noyon exhibited Henry and Wolsey 
to the eyes of Europe as the dupes of Charles and his mi- 
mister M. de Chiévres. Whether Wolsey really foresaw the 
approaching alliance of Charles and Francis, and sought 
(though vainly) to break it off by substituting his own scheme, 
it 1s not easy to say, though we think the extreme violence of 
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his threats against the Venetian Commonwealth hetrays some 
consciousness of an approaching defeat. 

By the treaty signed at Noyon on the 13th of August, 1516, 
between France and Spain, after provisions affecting the chief 
contracting parties, arrangements were made for the pacifica- 
tion of Italy. The King of France acted for Venice; and the 
King of Spain declared, that unless his grandfather Maximilian 
should assent within two months to the terms, he would 
cease to assist him with either men or money. Verona, by 
this treaty, was to be restored to Venice, but, in order 
to save the Emperor’s honour, it was to be surrendered first 
to Charles, to be transferred by him, after six weeks’ occu- 
pation, to Francis, and not to be delivered to its ultimate 
master until after the payment of one hundred thousand 
ducats. 

Wolsey seems not to have despaired even yet of being able 
to raise up obstacles to the peaceable occupation of the Milan- 
ese by Francis, and the result of his new efforts was a 
secret treaty, of the date of October 20th, seemingly directed 
against France, between the Emperor, Henry VIII., and the 
King of Spain, place being reserved for the future adhesion 
of the Pope, and of the Swiss Cantons, for whose disposition 
the Cardinal of Sion (a great enemy of the Venetian Common- 
wealth) undertook to answer. After the recent treaty between 
Francis and Charles, this new league on the part of the latter 
takes us by surprise. But the Papal nuncio, in a letter which 
Giustinian (following the example of his betters) took the 
liberty of intercepting and reading, expressly declares that, 
“by the present league, the Catholic King does not mean to 
swerve from the treaty made with France,” and, in point of 
fact, the whole was a merely nominal alliance, perhaps under- 
taken for the sake of saving the honour of the recent con- 
federates against France, and possibly for the purpose of dis- 
arming the anger of Maximilian, which had been greatly 
excited against his youthful grandson, at the stipulations 
respecting Verona and the Milanese in the treaty of Noyon. 
It is perhaps, too, not a wholly groundless conjecture that the 
present league was meant to be the basis of a general pacifica- 
tion, inwhich the Catholic King should act as mediator between 
France and her opponents. As a proof how little, frequently, 
treaties were regarded in those days, it will be remembered 
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that Henry VIII. continued nominally at peace and in allianee 
with Francis during the whole of this period, notwithstand- 
ing all his scarcely-disguised subsidics to the Emperor, 
and his adhesion to every hostile movement undertaken 
against France. But whatever may have been the real mean- 
ing of this new league, it is clear that the Emperor Maximi- 
lian placed no reliance upon it as a means of securing his 
Italian conquests, since almost immediately afterwards, he 
ratified a long truce with the Venetian Commonwealth, sti- 
pulating to surrender Verona to them on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, according to the provisions of the treaty of Noyon. 
“Thus, after eight years’ uninterrupted struggle, in the course 
of which at one time all had been lost except her insular 
dominions, Venice emerged from her mighty dangers ; shorn, 
indeed, of some of her more recent conquests, but still out- 
wardly powerful and largely increased in glory. Her imme- 
diate losses were Verona, the borders of the Adda, and the 
Romagna; her future dangers arose from the neighbourhood 
of powers superior to herself, and from the burden of a 
national debt, incurred for the support of the past exhausting 
war, and amounting to five millions of ducats, a sum nearly 
equalling eight millions sterling of our present money.” 
The wars arising from the League of Cambray have indeed 
been assigned by historians as one of the two principal causes 
of the gradual decay of the Venetian Commonwealth,—the 
other being the loss of her commerce by the discovery of the 
Cape passage to India. Some time, however, elapsed before 
it was discovered that, deprived of the recruiting element of 
her commercial wealth, Venice had indeed saved her terri- 
torial position, but at the expense of her powers of active 
vitality. In the succeeding century she had become a secon- 


dary State. 


The account given by Giustinian of his communication 
to King Henry and the Cardinal of the certain news of the 
recovery of Verona, is too characteristic to be omitted. 


“Since my last, the most noble Badoer has announced to me the 
entry into Verona of the most illustrious Lautree, together with the 
most noble Griti and his army, and the consignment made by the 
agent of the Catholic King to the most illustrious Lautree afore- 
said, and that two days thence it was to be made over to the most 
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noble Griti; intelligence which proved so great a consolation to me 
and all your servants in this town, that it defies exaggeration, as 
hereon depend both quiet, tranquillity, and the establishment of the 
State, and I congratulate your Signory as becoming my service and 
the nature of the tidings; which, being so momentous, I deemed 
them worthy of communication to his Majesty. 

“So on the following morning, though I could not go to Green- 
wich by water, owing to the very thick ice, the journey by land 
likewise being difficult on account of the frozen and dangerous 
roads, I, however, rode thither, and after I had heard mass with 
the King, on his betaking himself to the place where he usually 
gives audience to the ambassadors, I acquainted him with this 
news, in such language as I deemed apt, implying that they would 
prove no less agreeable to his Majesty than to your Highness, by 
reason of the mutual good-will and confederacy which prevail be- 
tween you, adding many other expressions calculated to impress 
him favourably. His Majesty thanked me in the first place for the 
compliment, remaining quite surprised, and stricken with great 
astonishment, saying and repeating to me several times, ‘ How can 
this be? ’—as by the advices he had received it was impossible; 
and on his wishing to know in whose letters this intelligence was 
contained, when I told him it was in those of the ambassador afore- 
said, and of the most noble Griti, in date of Verona the 11th of 
January, he seemed to believe it, and said, ‘ Verily, the Emperor 
has been deceived by the King of France, and I know how,’ utter- 
ing this, however, with great hesitation; and on my inquiring of 
his Majesty what this deceit could be, he said, ‘I do not know for 
certain, but I suspect it; and things uncertain ought not to escape 
the lips of a king.’ I lauded his Majesty, who told me that as the 
thing had taken place by consent of the Emperor, he was content, 
and rejoiced at whatever proved to the welfare and prosperity of 
your Highness, adding with a smile, ‘Let who will be deceived, 
your Signory, who has obtained Verona, is not that one.’ I 
thanked his Majesty for his good-will, and took my departure. — 

“ After leaving the King, as it seemed to me fitting that this in- 
telligence should be announced to the right reverend Cardinal, I 
sent my Secretary to his lordship to make an appointment, and 
being unable to procure it on that day, I moreover sent him on the 
morrow. On the latter occasion, having told his right reverend 
lordship that I had certain news to impart to him, he chose to hear 
it from the secretary himself, who stated to him the contents of the 
letters of the most noble Badoer, and of those from the most noble 
Griti, in date of Verona, which surprised and astonished him to 
the utmost. To make surer of the fact, he made my secretary 
show him the date of the letters, and then, after remaining a while 
in amazement, he inquired particularly about the character of the 
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most illustrious Lautree and the most noble Griti, and concerning 
the condition of Verona, and the strength of either army, of which 
the Secretary rendered him good account, amplifying everything 
as expedient: he then added that it had been my wish to make 
him this announcement, imagining that it would prove extremely 
acceptable to his right reverend lordship, as hence would ensue 
what he had been aiming at hitherto, namely, the general peace ; 
to which his lordship made answer that he assuredly rejoiced; but 
he spoke coldly, like one who expresses that with the lips to which 
his heart is a stranger. 

«The secretary also told him of the success of Sultan Selim, 
which he listened to attentively, but gave no farther reply; from 
whence, most serene Prince, 1 conclude that this news has been 
heard by the Court with as much vexation as any intelligence it 
could possibly have received ; an inference I draw from many other 
acts and words done and proffered in my presence by these lords, 
with the exception of the right reverend Bishop of Winchester, 


who travels the good road, and has ever been opposed to those who 
adhered to the wishes of the Emperor.” 


Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, seems indeed to have 
been nearly the only great man at the English Court who 
openly adhered throughout to the Franco-Venetian alliance, 
going so far even as to absent himself from the Council 
when the current ran most strongly the other way. 

The King and Cardinal still continued to hint doubts to 
the Ambassador of the good faith of France, and held out to 
him the immediate prospect of a new congress at Cambray, 
at which Venice was to be partitioned among all the other 
States of Europe. This congress was at one time enter- 
tained, though there is no reason to believe that Francis 
ever contemplated the treachery thus assigned to him. It 
was clearly his interest to be on friendly terms with Venice, 
and to keep up her independent authority as a bulwark against 
the power of the Emperor, and as the only Government which 
was likely to co-operate with his Italian projects. At the very 
time, however, that the English Cabinet were holding out 
these warnings to Venice, their tone in diplomatic intercourse 
with the Ambassador underwent a striking and amusing 
change. It is clear that the power and resources of Venice 
were now overrated, a report being even credited, that 
she had assumed the offensive on the side of the Romagna. 
The Ambassador himself, not being assured what additional 
good fortune might not have attended his country, was un- 
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able to positively negative the report, so merely paved the 
ground for every contingency. 


“T have been to visit the right reverend Cardinal, with whom I 
found the most illustrious Duke of Suffolk; he drew me aside 
together with said Duke, and congratulated me on the successes of 
your Sublimity, in the following precise terms, ‘Gratulor vobis 
falicitatibus vestris, but I pray you not to molest the Church ; 
content yourselves with your own; and touch not even the hem of 
Christ’s garment ;” and on my wishing in the first place to declare 
that I knew nothing certain about this matter; and, moreover, 
were it such as represented, to justify the circumstance by such fair 
arguments as occurred to me, he replied, ‘Domine Orator, I have 
at this present a great deal of business to despatch ; we will confer 
together more at leisure, and speak about this matter;’ and as I 
perceived that he wished to be alone with the Duke of Suffolk, 
and that there was a crowd waiting for audience of him, I took 
leave, after thanking his right reverend lordship for his congratu- 
lations. 

“T then went to visit the reverend Bishop of Durham, who also 
congratulated me, displaying some hearty warmth of manner suited 
to his language, adding that he understood your Highness had ob- 
tained Ravenna and Cervia, of which he was extremely glad, so far 
as concerns the increase of force of ‘ your most illustrious Signory’ 
(by which title you had never previously been designated, since my 
sojourn here), but that he should wish for your quiet, and that of 
all the Christian powers, and hopes an universal union would be 
effected. J thanked his lordship for his good-will, and assured 
him that your Sublimity has nothing more at heart than general 
quiet and peace, and that he might easily imagine whether, after so 
much toil, your Excellency was anxious for repose ; and upon this, 
perceiving that he rather implied a doubt, muttering that those who 
think of obtaining fresh territory, do not show signs of quiet, I 
assured him that I knew nothing soever of this intelligence, but 
could indeed certify that these movements had not been provoked 
by your Excellency, and that you were not privy to them, though 
possibly Ravenna and Cervia might have surrendered themselves 
to the Signory, as they had belonged to them for many years, and 
subsequently passed into the hands of Pope Julius, owing to the 
Cambrai conspiracy. His lordship, I said, should discard his be- 
lief that these towns had been compelled to surrender themselves, 
and rather suppose that by reason of their singular fidelity, which 
exceeded that of all the other places of your Excellency, on per- 
ceiving the opportunity, they had immediately thrown ee 
into the arms of their mother of yore. It was little I ventured to 
say, indeed, to avoid furnishing matter for fresh comments concern- 
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ing this business, and what I did say, was always after premising 
that 1 was ignorant of the circumstance, and merely answered in 
case it should be true; for all those who lamented the recovery of 
Verona, now seem to make signs of rejoicing for this affair of 
Ravenna, not indeed that they have changed their minds, but be- 
cause they are of opinion that hence may arise some fresh disturb- 
ance, on which alone they are intent, hoping thus to form an alliance 
with his Holiness, who has hitherto appeared to hold them in small 
account, and through the Pope to rouse the Switzers. What may 
chance, God knows. Do your Excellency not fail, should you 
think fit, to write about your successes to this King, in proof of 
your wish to maintain the friendship and confederacy with his 
Majesty, and let no thought be had for the proposals made hereto- 
fore by the right reverend Cardinal, which you neither could nor 
should have answered otherwise than you have, whereas, at pre- 
sent, the whole aspect of affairs is changed, nor is it requisite to 
discuss such topics.” 


From this time the policy of the English Court underwent 
outwardly a material alteration. Hitherto, England, in her at- 
tempts to overthrow the power of Francis, had played a seem- 
ingly unsuccessful game. We think, indeed, that Mr. Brown 
scarcely gives Henry and the Cardinal credit for sufficient 
sagacity, and is too apt to look at the matter wholly from the 
point of view of the Venetian Ambassador. If unsuccessful in 
their avowed aim, England, at anyrate, by its semi-hostile atti- 
tude, prevented the rapid aggrandisement of Francis, and the 
disbursement of English money to the Emperor Maximilian 
may have really saved Naples from passing from the Spanish 
to the French sovereignty. It was not the policy of Eng- 
land that the Emperor and his grandson should be para- 
mount in Italy any more than the King of France, and the 
proper aim of Henry and his minister would seem to be to 
render the progress of both parties as difficult as possible, and 
to maintain something like a balance of power. The neces- 
sity of laying a drag on Francis in particular, as for the time 
the more successful, may have coincided with personal and 
national feelings of jealousy against that King, but it is not to 
be taken for granted that these were the sole or the para- 
mount influences. When, however, it became clear that 
Maximilian would be unable or unwilling any longer to carry 
on the war with Francis, it was necessary to adopt a different 
line of policy. The advanced age of the Emperor, and the 
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contingencies of an approaching Imperial election, may have 
not been left out of sight in the ensuing negotiations ; at any 
rate, the dexterity with which Henry and his minister (for this 
we believe to be the proper form for expressing the counsels 
of England at that time) * extricated themselves from a seem- 
ing defeat, and managed to secure to England the chief credit 
and the leading position in the general pacification, should 
not be forgotten by those who who hold up to disparagement 
the mischances and the changes of the Tudor policy. The 
development of this feat of state-craft can be very clearly 
traced in the despatches of Giustinian, although the Ambas- 
sador himself did not become aware of it until the event 
showed the position which England had attained. It is 
noticeable with what skill the Cardinal and his master took 
up the threads of bygone and abortive schemes, and made 
them, in a modified form, the starting points of the present 
negotiations. Thus it seems that the attempted league, which 
was defeated by the Treaty of Noyon, was now revived by the 
Cardinal, with the omission of the clauses against France and 
Venice. The Church was next made use of, to give to the 
league a seemly and convenient pretext. The progress of 
the Ottoman arms, although not »~ch as to give immediate 
alarm to the Western Powers o: Europe, was sufficiently 

great to afford a plausible ground for a confederation of 
Christian princes against the common enemy of Christendom, 

and under the auspices of the Pope. His Holiness gladly 

assumed the important post assigned to him, and in return 

for the good services of England in this respect, bestowed 

such blandishments on Henry, and exhibited such a subser- 

vient tone in his relations with that king, that the latter be- 

came virtually “master of the situation.” The following 

passage from Giustinian’s despatches fully demonstrates this. 


“ Lambeth, March 17, 1519. 


“ T havé now to announce the arrival of an ambassador here from 
his Catholic Highness, in order to ratify the peace and league con- 


* “T shall see,” writes Giustinian on one occasion, “ what his vagrant 
(Wolsey) may decide, and before the mtende cdiscussion of this matter, s = 
I perceive him to dissent from my opinion, I will go the King, rye 
reasons of your Excellency to his Majesty, who will deliberate, and then ere e 
his Council decide as he may think fit ; and I shall act thus, een? rag: od 
that his Majesty is much more free and sincere in judging what is rgat than 
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cluded between the Princes of Christendom; and yesterday being 
appointed for his public audience, all we ambassadors received an 
intimation from the King, which I accepted accordingly. 

‘‘ Sumptuous preparations had been made at the place appointed 
for his audience, a great number of the lords and prelates having 
heen convened to this effect, including seventeen bishops not usually 
in attendance at the great court; and as his Holiness had sent a 
fresh commission to the Legates, in confirmation and approval of 
what had been done, it was therefore arranged that in virtue of this 
new commission, the two Cardinals were to come to the court as if 
newly sent by his Holiness aforesaid. ‘They make their appearance 
in this fashion accordingly, being met by his Majesty and all the 
prelates, lords, and ambassadors, with all the ceremonies usually 
observed on a first arrival; and after holding a colloquy with the 
King concerning the business they had to transact, the Prothonotary 
Campeggio, the right reverend Legate’s son or brother, delivered a 
very elegant oration in the name of his Holiness. In this address, 
he lauded the King of England to the skies, thanking him for the 
ardour and promptitude he had displayed towards the Christian 
expedition ; and, alluding to the formidable power of Sultan Selim, 
and to the peril which threatened the whole of the Christian com- 
monwealth, he urged his Majesty to realise his holy project, which 
confirmed and sanctioned the league and friendship formed between 
the princes therein named. According to the tenor of the dis- 
course, the King of England may be styled the head of this alliance, 
rather than his Holiness, who has lavished every possible expres- 
sion of honour upon him, somewhat to the disparagement and de- 
gradation, perhaps, of the Apostolic chair. 

‘* After this, one of the Spanish ambassadors made an oration, 
specifying the conditions in virtue of which a place had been 
reserved in said league for his sovereign, and thanking this King 
for having deigned to name him as one of the chief confederates, 
but making no mention soever, either of the Pope or of any of the 
others, just as if this admission had proceeded solely from the 
King of England. He said, in conclusion (to use his very words), 
that his Catholic Highness requested and besought his Majesty to 
be pleased to receive him as one of the number of said confede- 
rates; the ambassador and his colleague being the bearers of a 
commission to this effect, approving all that had been concluded, 
and requesting that the oaths usual at similar contracts might be 
taken, and that they might receive the copy of the aforesaid con- 
tract signed and ratified. 

“The magnifico Dom. Richard Pace, his Majesty’s chief Secre- 
tary, made the reply, in which he qualified our Lord’s Holiness, 

tanquam comitem / confederationis ;’ and to mitigate the arrogance 
of such an expression, he added, ‘ Comitem, et quod maxime optavit 
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hic sacratissimus Rex Principem confiderationis !’ He also praised 
his Holiness for having sent a commission to conclude and ratify 
this confederacy here in England, rather than at Rome in the 
presence of his Holiness ; adding many other expressions, extolling 
the power of the King of England. In answer to the Spanish 
ambassadors, he said that his Majesty was glad to hearof the good 
disposition towards him of his Catholic Highness, whose thanks he 
accepted most lovingly, as from his very dear nephew; and with 
regard to his petition for acceptance, his Majesty was content to 
receive and include him in the list of the chief confederates, 
assuring him that the other points he had named would be replied 
to most favourably. 

“From this, your Highness may comprehend in how great 
repute the King of England stands with all the princes of Christen- 
dom, and that the principal author of all these proceedings is this 
right reverend Legate of York, whose sole aim is to procure in- 
cense for his King and himself. He will, in point of fact, make a 
sale of all these settlements and their appurtenances; so that one 
cannot please him more than to style him the arbitrator of the 
affairs of Christendom, concerning which there are endless things 
to be said, better adapted to my ‘ Report’ than to insertion in my 
letters. 

“The French ambassador did not seem too well pleased at such 
great repute being attached to his Majesty here; and when dis- 
cussing other topics, has frequently inquired of me whether your 
Highness would approve of the most Christian King being Em- 
peror, I tald him in private, however, that the thing in the world 
you desired most intensely was to see his most Christian Majesty 
raised to this dignity, assigning various reasons to make him belieye 
that such was the wish of your Excellency. 


Venice had frequently used this very argument of the 
necessity of a general alliance against the Sultan, as a ground 
for a continued peace between England and France, and now 
found herself bound to support the Pope’s project, although 
it went rather further than was desirable for her own inter- 
ests. It had been shrewdly conjectured that the “ Queen of 
the Adriatic,” after the loss of her trade with India, had 
adopted a somewhat more friendly policy towards the Otto- 
man princes, It was said that she had not scrupled to in- 
voke the aid of the sultans in order to impede the commerce 
of her Portuguese rivals. Such, at least, as we learn from 
Giustinian’s despatches, was the opinion of the Court of Por- 
tugal. Under these circumstances, although it might answer 


her purpose to ¢a/k largely about the necessity of a ~~ of 
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Christendom against the Mahommedans, she was by no 
means desirous that the terms in which the alliance was 
expressed should be such as to provoke the active animosity 
of Selim. In that case she well knew she herself would be 
one of the first sufferers, being also quite aware of the unreal 
character of this new crusade, and of its inefficacy as a 
shield to herself. Giustinian, therefore, endeavoured to mo- 
dify the expressions employed, and he had also to guard 
against a clause which was cunningly inserted, probably at 
the instigation of Wolsey, by which, to use the Ambassador’s 
own words, “should it be possible to adjust certain differ- 
ences existing between the Emperor and your most illustrious 
Signory, during the quinquennial truce, you would then re- 
main a confederate like the other parties to the treaty; but 
should it not be possible during this interval to come to an 
understanding, in that case the Pope, the King of France, 
and his Majesty here, are then to arbitrate; and should you 
not arrange these disputes, it is understood that neither the 
Emperor nor your Signory are to have the benefit of thi 
confederacy.” To this clause Giustinian objected—“ that 
although it did not bind your Excellency [the Signory], 
considering that it had not been assented to by yourself 
or any of your agents, it would yet, if allowed to pass, be- 
come an inducement for the Emperor to make such demands 
of your Signory as are not now thought of by him, with the 
belief that some one of the three arbitrators would support 
his claims.” Ultimately the clause seems to have been ex- 
punged, but it is curious to observe how nearly Wolsey suc- 
ceeded in placing once more in the hands of England the 
disposal of a question which had been taken from her by the 
Treaty of Noyon. 

But before the new treaty was signed, the alliance between 
England and France had resumed its cordial character, and 
the Dauphin had been betrothed (by proxy) to the Princess 
Mary Tudor. The ceremonies attending this “ baby” mar- 
riage contract are described at length by the Ambassador. 
The condition of the surrender of Tournai to the French, 
which accompanied this alliance, was, he assures us, eX- 
tremely unpopular in England. But contenting ourselves 
with a general reference on these points to the ambassadorial 
despatches themselves, we turn in preference to one or two 
instances of the arrogance and politic passion of the Cardinal, 
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Wolsey. He appears to have made no scruple of opening the 
letters of the French ambassador to his court, and then 
rating him for the contents. He opened likewise some of 
Giustinian’s letters from the Signory, and when the Ambas- 
sador mildly remonstrated, passed over the subject in silence. 
Giustinian, however, took the precaution in formally com- 
municating to the Cardinal by word of mouth the contents 
of the opened letters “to vary the passages written in cypher, 
lest,” he says, “‘as I believe they have kept a copy of the 
opened letters, my words might serve them as a key to the 
interpretation.” “The dodge,’ remarks Mr. Brown upon 
this, “of travestying in his communication all that had 
reached him in cypher, so as to foul the scent, is also worthy 
of note for young diplomatists liable to use cypher in troublous 
times, and contains a lesson of caution which they will do 
well to remember, though it be only fetched from Putney,” 
from which place the Ambassador writes. The following scene 
proves that the Cardinal did not hesitate to proceed to acts 
of personal violence towards offending ambassadors. 
“ London, December 7, 1516. 

“Your Highness will now learn that a few days ago, the nuncio 
(Chieregato) was sent for by the right reverend Cardinal, who, 
when he reached his presence, took him into a private chamber, 
where he laid hands on him, telling him in fierce and rude lan- 
guage, that he chose to know what he had written to the King of 
France, and what intercourse he held with me, as either he was fre- 
quently here (at the Venetian embassy), or my son, or the secretary, 
at his residence, and that he should not quit the spot until he had 
confessed everything; and unless he told by fair means, that he 
would put him to the rack. On this, high words were exchanged 
by either party; the nuncio denying the charges brought against 
him, but admitting our intimacy, as induced by friendship, and a 
community of literary pursuits. Concerning the King of France, 
he mentioned what he had written to him, and the reply received, 
which did not bear upon the present matters ; so the Cardinal sent 
to his house, to seize all his papers and cyphers, but found nothing 
objectionable; wherefore, at the intercession of the rev. Bishop 
of Winchester, he was released, permission being given him to 
quit the kingdom, and this he will do; his departure now being 
merely delayed by the expectation of pecuniary supply. The pro- 
ceeding is summary, especially against a papal nuncio, and has ap- 
peared to me worthy the knowledge of your Excellency # 

An attempt on the part of the State of Venice to rage 
in behalf of the Cardinal Adrian, who had taken refuge @ 
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Venice from the anger of the Pope, and whose see of Bath 
had been appropriated by Cardinal Wolsey, brought down 
upon Giustinian the latter’s strongest indignation. At an 
interview with the Cardinal, after detailing his own self- 
exculpatory statement, the Ambassador proceeds :— 


“T brought his right reverend lordship to such a pass, that he 
seemed to hold me exculpated, as I had really done what was enjoined 
me. But all the odium which at first attached itself to me was then 
turned by him against your Sublimity, upon which I told him, that, 
if I had done nothing deserving of his indignation, much less could 
such be merited by your most illustrious Signory, as the difference be- 
tween the operations of your Sublimity and mine was as great as that 
which exists between the impossible and the possible; since your 
Highness being ignorant even now, and not having known that by 
recommending the affairs of the right reverend Adrian you affected 
the interests of his right reverend lordship, to whom the see of 
Bath was given in commendam, it was impossible for you to have 
offended them, seeing that, according to the sages, voluntary acts 
alone obtain the epithet of sin or injury; noris anything considered 
voluntary, if it proceeds from compulsion or ignorance of a fact ; 
and that although your Highness had not been compelled, yet were 
you perfectly ignorant of the fact, not knowing that to have the see 
of Bath restored to the Cardinal Adrian, is to take it away from his 
right reverend lordship ; and this being unknown to you, you could 
not have done him an injury, or aught deserving of his indignation ; 
and, that had you anticipated offending him, you would have pre- 
ferred subjecting yourself to ill-will, by offending the whole college 
of cardinals rather than his right reverend lordship, who, you con- 
sider, bears you both love and favour on all occasions; adding 
many other words of this tenor. Whilst delivering this defence, I 
could not express to your Highness the rabid and insolent language 
used by him, both against your Sublimity and myself, repeating, as 
he did, several times that, he held me not in the slightest account, 
nor yet the Venetians, who were wont to favour ribalds and rebels, 
and to persecute the good, and that God and the potentates of the 
world would avenge such deeds; and that your Highness was 
always for the rebels of the Church, and opposed to the Pontiffs, 
past and present, and that for this you had done penance, and were 
accustomed to proceed with deceit and mendacity ; and that the 
city of Venice would be a seat for conspirators against the Pontiffs, 
on which accounts he meant to be the State’s bitter enemy and 
mine, though at the same time, by reason of my other good 
qualities, he regretted my being the minister of such iniquities ; 
and that your Signory would also find that his Majesty took this 
thing very much amiss, saying, ‘Go on, and write to the State to 
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proceed in favouring rebels against me ; for she will see what victory 
she will gain.’ 

“‘ These things were uttered by his right reverend lordship whilst 
I was speaking, and they were the last things said, in such wise, 
that when he asserted that your Sublimity had done him an injury 
by seeking to favour the Cardinal aforesaid, I then answered him 
as above, declaring that you had not done so knowingly, with the 
intention of offending him; and to that part where he said that 
your Highness and I were to go on favouring such rebels, I 
answered him, that should your Excellency proceed, when acquainted 
with these particulars, you could no longer be excused on the plea 
of ignorance of the fact, but that I had no doubt your Excellency 
would not again attempt this matter. On the contrary, I was of 
opinion that you would write and acquaint him with your innocence 
in conformity with my statement; and as he seemed to complain 
extremely that your Sublimity had not written to me to communi- 
cate the matter first to him, before delivering the letters to the 
King, so that I might regulate myself according to his instructions, 
I told him that this was not the custom of our State, for that your 
Excellency is wont to write your intention to your ambassadors, 
whom it behoves to carry such into effect ; though it was true that 
when you anticipated any difficulty, the ambassadors are in the 
habit of availing themselves of the intercessioa of great personages 
attached to sovereigns. This seeming to me an admirable device 
for appeasing him, | said I had yesterday received letters of the 
22nd of July, whereby your Serenity informed me of the good 
disposition of the Pontiff towards said right reverend Adrian, and 
that his Holiness had told your ambassador, resident at Rome, that 
he thanked your Excellency for having received him, and was con- 
tent that he should be at Venice; and had heard with pleasure that 
the right reverend Adrian aforesaid, spoke in terms of honour of 
his Holiness. I also showed him these letters, and told him, that 
to prove to his right reverend lordship that the will of your 
Excellency was in unison with his own, and that I your minister 
was not going to do what was disagreeable to him, I should leave 
the letter with him, and would receive his instructions about com- 
municating it to the King or not; as I considered that my chief 
object in this kingdom was to preserve to myself the favour and 
friendship of his right reverend lordship, who answered me, I do 
not believe in the letters which you tell me of; for six days ago, I 
received a brief from his Holiness, purporting, that were the Vene- 
tians to write aught to me in exoulpation of the Cardinal aforesaid, 
I was to credit nothing soever. 

“To so much eopesity and insolent language lavished - m 
during my discourse, I made no reply, appearing not . ry 
a good part of it, and continued my narrative, This » becaus 
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I deemed it more decorous for your Highness to feign deafness, 
rather than seem to hear and omit making such answers as in 
honour bound—a course which would not be expedient for your 
Highness under existing circumstances. At that part, however, 
where he said your Excellency had been adverse to the Church, I 
told him, that had your Highness not done for Holy Mother 
Church more than the other potentates, whether against the infidel 
or against the Empire and others who had harassed her, yet 
were you at least equal to those who have effected more in her 
behalf. 

* At length, after this long colloquy, his right reverend lordship, 
both in fact and by his words and manner, seemed to be much 
appeased, so that half the battle may be said to have been gained. 
though he concluded thus : that should your Highness persevere in 
favouring this rebel-poisoner of the Church (who was said to have 
also poisoned Pope Alexander), his Majesty and he himself would 
shew themselves most hostile to you; not for the sake of the 
benefices, but from antipathy to those who favour the enemies of 
his Holiness. I think, therefore, I may draw this inference: that 
should your Excellency desist from this recommendation, and write 
a soothing letter according to your ability, peace will be made, and 
your reconciliation effected, nor cause be given for provoking the 
wrath of this most serene King, which is not needed in these times. 
Should you after all, for reasons of your own, think fit to persevere 
in the course commenced, your Highness may be sure that I shall 
perform my duty stoutly, without any hesitation, for the words of 
others do not frighten me, nor yet the chastisement of any one, 
unless it proceed from God or from the Signory. Should it hap- 
pen, moreover, that his right reverend lordship again give vent to 
such insolent language, and that your Highness think proper for 
me to answer him vehemently, I shall do to the letter what you 
may desire; nor have I dreaded or parried this business from any 
private interest of my own, since from this kingdom I have never 
received any personal service to the value of one farthing, nor do I 
wish for such, and all I have done has been with a view to pre- 


vent his right reverend lordship from injuring the interests of your 
Highness.” 


_ This was followed up by another characteristic display of 
insolence on the part of the Cardinal, and then seeming to 
think he had exhibited sufficiently his anger at the conduct 
of the Venetian State to prevent any future attempts on her 
part to cross the path of his ambition, Wolsey in the next 


interview suffered himself to appear gradually appeased and 
satisfied. 
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Westminster, Oct. 8, 1517. 

“I went to-day to the right reverend Cardinal, after having pre- 
ferred great suit during several days, for audience, which was ob- 
tained with difficulty, and at length being called by him, 1 com- 
menced with congratulations on his return and excellent health, 
and communicated the summaries from Constantinople, which he 
listened to attentively, but as usual with a troubled countenance. 
I next stated to him the contents of your Excellency’s letter of 
apology, concerning the affairs of the right reverend Adrian, 
omitting such parts as did not seem to me suited to the purpose, 
and urging upon him the palpable evidence of your having acted 
innocently in this matter. His right reverend lordship replied, ‘ I 
do not doubt but that the Signory did not write with the intention 
of offending me, and believe, as you say, that the circumstances 
were not understood at Venice; still you cannot acquit yourself of 
having done evil against me, contrary to your debt of gratitude, 
considering the love I bore you; and in truth, I should have ex- 
pected such an injury from any other person in the world, rather 
than from you.’ He proceeded thus with such wrath and violence, 
and so much threatening and bitter language, that I could not re- 
peat the half of it; in fact, he hemmed me in on every side, and 
great need had I of my patience, to tolerate what he said tome. I 
replied, however, with all moderation and gentleness, confuting his 
accusations ; though the more I exonerated myself, the more heavily 
did he burden me; yet without provoking any deviation on my 
part beyond the due bounds of discretion. After awhile, my gen- 
tleness overcame his arrogance, and he said, ‘ Domine Orator, your 
language and manner convince me that you are innocent of all 
deceit, and your Signory likewise, and I own myself vanquished, 
and receive you as that good and very dear friend which you have 
always been to me,’ and to use his precise words, although it may 
secm immodest in me to repeat them, he added, ‘ I regretted that 
aman of your ability and worth should be deceived by a ribald ; 
and for the future I shall be more yours, and the Signory’s like- 
wise, than ever.” 

We should observe that there are proofs in this correspon- 
dence that Wolsey was not inaccessible to and even courted 
rich presents from foreign Governments, but it by no means 
follows that he suffered himself to be bribed into pursuing a 
different course from that which his judgment dictated. The 
simple fact was that he took care that foreign States should 
pay for the good-will which he thought proper to bestow on 
them. 
But we cannot linger longer over the pages of these in- 
teresting volumes, every one of which offers some matter for 
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extract and comment. The last political event of great im- 
portance (besides the signature of the general peace) which 
occurred during Giustinian’s embassy, was the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the subsequent election of Charles 
V. With this event began a new scene of European politics, 
into which the present volumes do not car ry us. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that the election of Charles seems to have 
been rather a surprise to the Ambassador, who also appears to 
have been unaware of the fruitless pretensions of Henry. 

After repeated requests on Giustinian’s part, his successor 
in the embassy was appointed, but still long delays ensued 
before he arrived in England. At last, the Ambassador was 
enabled to prepare with a joyful heart for his return to his 
native country, and after the most gracious farewells from 
king and court, in which the title “ Father” was bestowed 
upon him by the royal Henry, he quitted England, and on 
the 10th of October, 1519, delivered the report of his em- 
bassy in the Senate of Venice, into which he had been elected 
as an acknowledgment of his great services to the State. 











Art. VI—NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


Tuts second edition contains eighteen closely-printed pages, 
which the author entitles, “A Few Last Words with the 
Prospective Review.” They are written in reply to an article 
in our May number of last year (No. xxxviii., Art. ii.). It 
would be tedious to track our author through the many mis- 
representations or evasions of the point really at issue, which 
make up the staple of his remarks. The last new sophism 
introduced is his attempt to confound @ priori notions and 
necessary truths—such as those of mathematics and the first 
principles of ethics—with innate capacities, which of course 
exist for every thing or thought, good or bad, that human 
nature has ever realised; just as in the former case, with the 
purpose (we hope not wholly conscious) of hiding from him- 
self Mr. Newman’s real meaning, he confounded them with 
innate ideas,—i.e. logical with chronological priority. Passing 
over topics which have only a personal bearing, we may 
select the following passage as having general argumentative 
relations :— 

“This critic,” he says, speaking of ourselves, “ represents it as 
my doctrine, that actions ordinarily called unlawful, would be made 
lawful by the command of God, authentically made known by 
miraculous intervention. I have said a very different thing; viz. 
that you cannot get one in a million to affirm (as we have seen in 
the case of Abraham) that there are xo actions ordinarily called 
unlawful, that would be made lawful by the command of God, 
authentically made known by miraculous intervention. His state- 
ment would imply that I thought that moral actions universally 
depend simply on the arbitrary will of God; whereas I only say 
that mankind generally deny, and will continue to deny, that there 
are no actions ordinarily called unlawful, which may be made lawful 
by his will; and hence that men ‘cannot trust,’ and will not ac- 
knowledge any such ‘fixed moral basis,’ as not even the voice of 
God can in any degree alter.”’ * 

* P. 228, 
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extract and comment. ‘The last political event of great im- 
portance (besides the signature of the general peace) which 
occurred during Giustinian’s embassy, was the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the subsequent election of Charles 
V. With this event began a new scene of European politics, 
into which the present volumes do not carry us. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that the election of Charles seems to have 
been rather a surprise to the Ambassador, who also appears to 
have been unaware of the fruitless pretensions of Henry. 
After repeated requests on Giustinian’s part, his successor 
in the embassy was appointed, but still long delays ensued 
before he arrived in England. At last, the Ambassador was 
enabled to prepare with a joyful heart for his return to his 
native country, and after the most gracious farewells from 
king and court, in which the title “ Father” was bestowed 
upon him by the royal Henry, he quitted England, and on 
the 10th of October, 1519, delivered the report of his em- 
bassy in the Senate of Venice, into which he had been clected 
as an acknowledgment of his great services to the State. 














Art. VI—NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


Tais second edition contains eighteen closely-printed pages, 
which the author entitles, “A Few Last Words with the 
Prospective Review.” They are written in reply to an article 
in our May number of last year (No. xxxviil., Art. ii.). It 
would be tedious to track our author through the many mis- 
representations or evasions of the point really at issue, which 
make up the staple of his remarks. The last new sophism 
introduced is his attempt to confound @ priori notions and 
necessary truths—such as those of mathematics and the first 
principles of ethics—with innate capacities, which of course 
exist for every thing or thought, good or bad, that human 
nature has ever realised; just as in the former case, with the 
purpose (we hope not wholly conscious) of hiding from him- 
self Mr. Newman’s real meaning, he confounded them with 
innate ideas,—i.e. logical with chronological priority. Passing 
over topics which have only a personal bearing, we may 
select the following passage as having general argumentative 
relations :— 

“This critic,” he says, speaking of ourselves, “ represents it as 
my doctrine, that actions ordinarily called unlawful, would be made 
lawful by the command of God, authentically made known by 
miraculous intervention. I have said a very different thing; viz. 
that you cannot get one in a million to affirm (as we have seen in 
the case of Abraham) that there are no actions ordinarily called 
unlawful, that would be made lawful by the command of God, 
authentically made known by miraculous intervention. His state- 
ment would imply that I thought that moral actions universally 
depend simply on the arbitrary will of God; whereas I only say 
that mankind generally deny, and will continue to deny, that there 
are no actions ordinarily called unlawful, which may be made lawful 
by his will; and hence that men ‘cannot trust,’ and will not ac- 
knowledge any such ‘fixed moral basis,’ as not even the voice of 
God can in any degree alter.” * 

* P, 228. 
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124 New Edition of A Defence of 


Does the author intend to distinguish his doctrine from 
that of “ mankind generally,” or to claim a kind of universal 
sanction for it? He has not ordinarily much respect for 
the Catholic consent, though he here seems disposed to take 
shelter under it. The point in dispute, as we have before 
stated, is not whether the voice of God may override con- 
science, but whether anything which attempts to do so, can, 
on the strength of mere external evidence, be held to be the 
voice of God. We think not. That a principle is involved 
in such matters, that the kind, and not the scale, or the 
issue of an action, constitutes its criminality, appears to 
have escaped our author. 

It is now we find denied, that “ moral actions universally 
depend simply on the arbitrary will of God.” On what then, 
in this thinker’s view, do they conjoint/y depend? He has 
no confidence in man’s capacity of moral discernment ; he is 
willing to sacrifice his perceptions of right to a pressure ai 
extra, and yet he has no first-hand conviction of the perfect 
goodness of God, which a supernatural revelation, he thinks, 
can alone supply. His scepticism, if he were unhappily 
consistent, would penetrate far nearer to the foundations than 
Harrington’s. Keeping his assumptions in mind, the self- 
complacency of the following is remarkable :— 


**Mr. Newman asks the author of ‘The Eclipse’ to answer a 
question which he fancies invincible, but which is, in fact, quite 
easy. He asks ‘How I could confute Hindooism,’ or ‘any au- 
thoritative system of iniquity whatsoever?’ I answer, ‘ Because it 
lacks doth the elements of the evidence, to be sure, which the Bible 
possesses, the elevated morality and holy doctrine, and the his- 
torical credibility of having come from God.’ Give me a Hin- 
dooisim, or any other ism, which appeals in equal degree to the 
different sources of evidence which converge on Christianity—an 
equally admirable morality, and an equal historical credibility— 
and I will believe ¢hat too.” * 


Believe it on the evidence of an “elevated morality ” on 
which the human mind may of sit in judgment, which it is 
mcompetent, therefore, to approve, and the historical credi- 
bility of its origin from a God of doubtful goodness! If 
the author will reconsider this, we think he will see that 
Mr. Newman, in asserting a negative moral criterion of the 


* P.113 








the Eclipse of Faith. 


truth of all (alleged) divine communications, and man’s 
ability to apply it, is saving not only Natural Theology, 
but the possibility (unwittingly destroyed by himself) of 
reliable supernatural imtervention. If he were able to look 
at the matter calmly, he would perceive that this is all that 
is affirmed in that passage of Mr. Newman’s which he 
interprets to deny the possibility of a book-revelation. The 
time surely will come when he will recognise the injurious 
mis-statements, amounting to a libel on the intellectual 
character of his opponent, to which he has so blindly com- 
mitted himself, and feel called on to repair the wrong so 
done,—the dimensions of which have been enlarged by the 
popularity which his books have acquired. 

In reply to our remark, that the writers whom we sup- 
posed to be assailed in the section entitled “A Variable 
Quantity,” do not admit the miracles as evidence of the 
doctrinal infallibility* of those working them, our critic 
says, “ Very well, then the reasoning does not touch such ; 
I rather think there are not many such simpletons” 
(p. 235). But the general description seemed to point to 
them, and in that lay the injustice. Does the author deny 
that communications from God may be given for other 
purposes than to enlighten the intellect, and that those 
commissioned to deliver them may have miraculous gifts as 
well as any others? Does he not recognise the possibility 
that inferior spirits, good and bad (devils and angels), may 
exist, with powers ranging over the whole scale, from the 
confines of infinity to those of nothingness? There is a 
“tolerably glorious” company of “simpletons” of the class 
the author refers to. Among them John Locke, whose 
dictum that “ the miracles are to be judged by the doctrine, 
not the doctrine by the miracles,” is tolerably well-known 
and generally accepted. ‘To him we may add Bishop Sher- 
lock, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, Bishop Fleetwood, and the 
Quaker Apologist Barclay, whose opinions may be found 
quoted and enforced in the Introductory Correspondence to 
the Liverpool Controversy, pp. 38-40, and in the second 
lecture of the Unitarian series. To the same effect, if we 
recollect, is the judgment of the late Archdeacon Hare, 
as we deeply lament to say we must now call him, who, in 
his Guesses at Truth, denounces modern “ thaumatolatry 
* This limitation is implied by the nature of the whole argument. 
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126 Plato, as read in English. 


as the crying sin of English theology, and attributes it to the 
prevalent tendency among vulgar minds to confound wisdom 
and virtue with mere power. We are well content to be 
ranked among “ simpletons” such as these. And, in re- 
ference to our author, we may add, that just as the laudari 
& laudato is gratifying, so its converse is not without its 
consolations. Into this merely personal portion of his 
rejoinder we need not enter further than to assure hin— 
though in no way called on to do so—that his second eritic 
in this journal is not at all responsible for the strictures 
of his third, as he rather doubtfully implies, and as a 
contemporary very confidently asserts. Perhaps this may 
teach the world that even a British Quarterly reviewer may 
be mistaken, and may check indecorous averments, not 
made the less positively because they are wholly conjectural, 
as to the authorship of articles published anonymously and 
designed to remain anonymous. 


Plato, as read in English, By an Englishman. Being an 
Address to some Friends. London: Chapman, 1854. 


There is no kind of attempt in this pleasant paper, to give 
any statement of the philosophy or systematic doctrine of 
Plato, and it is almost a pity that something of the appear- 
ance of treating this should have been given to our author’s 
lecture. Rather is it the effort to gather up the personal 
tastes and general habits of mind that pervade Plato’s de- 
lightful dialogues—to exhibit the dramatic power which he 
possessed, of delineating men through the intellectual side 
of their character,—the vivid humour with which he sketched 
their pretensions and their weakness,—the impartial satisfac- 
tion he displayed in pressing home a difficulty, even when he 
was forced to leave it unsolved—his quick eye for the charac- 
teristic in all men—and his own personal faith. These are 
points which our author gathers up with a good deal of tact, 
and real appreciation of his subject. Plato’s writings will 
for ever remain one of the highest and most delightful of 
human studies, quite as much, or more, for the colours, as 
for the forms of his thought--quite as much for the art and 
beauty of his dialogues, as for their intellectual depth and 
grasp. The lecturer has evidently felt this so deeply, that 
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he has gathered up some of that fascinating insight into 
Athenian men, modes of thought, and modes of simulating 
thought, which Plato so richly displays, in order to interest 
English common sense in the perusal of a writer usually, 
though undeservedly, regarded merely as a philosopher ; and 
we quite expect that he will not fail of success. He has in- 
dicated how very applicable much of Plato’s social irony 
would be to our own days. It would be not only very easy 
to reproduce a perfect intellectual picture gallery out of 
Plato’s writings, but also one in which many portraits would 
have the appearance of exhibiting modern “ representative 
men,”—and not men only, but women and boys. For in- 
stance, Socrates reminding “ Alcibiades, that when he was a 
boy, he used to notice him when playing at marbles, or any 
other game, speaking as if he had no doubt respecting what 
is just and unjust, but proclaiming loudly about any of the 
boys who happened to be there, that he was a knaye, and not 
just,” is one of those happy observations on that extreme 
sensitiveness as to equity in others, found in connection with 
the most unscrupulous .boyish ambition, which might have 
been made in any play-ground, from Plato’s time to our own. 
Our author thoroughly appreciates Plato’s mockery of the 
“eloquent ” men of his day, and reminds us that Socrates 
took “ three days” to recover from the effect of one of their 
speeches, which made him think himself so much “ taller, and 
nobler, and handsomer,” that “ scarcely,” he says, “on the 
fourth or fifth day, do I recollect myself, and perceive where 
upon earth I am ;” and the lecturer adds in his own person, as 
a comment on this excellent mockery, that, ‘as to oratory in 
any kind, and for its own sake alone, I know nothing that 
any sincere man can make of it, but fun”—a remark in 
which we cordially concur; and we are sure that to those 
eloquent gentlemen, Protagoras, Gorgias, and Polus, as 
handed down to us through Plato, many will ascribe, as sin- 
cerely as we could, their first liberation from a belief in gene- 
ral eloquence. Certainly, in this pleasant essay, | Plato’s 
Socrates will, for many readers, to use Socrates’s own illustra- 
tion, “ rise up as far as his neck,” and if so, we have no doubt 
that they will not be satisfied till, by personally diving into 
the Platonic depths, they see the whole remainder of the 


man. 
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128 Wilks’ Life of Irving. 


Edward Irving ; an Ecclesiastical and Literary Biography. 
By Washington Wilks. London: Freeman: Fieet- 
street. 1854. 


The purely public part of a public man’s biography is 
seldom of great interest, especially where it relates much to 
speech, rather than action. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilks has 
produced an interesting little volume, which we venture, 
however, to think might have been with advantage reduced to 
one-half of its size, by curtailing the very copious and not 
very striking extracts. Irving could occasionally speak with 
something of Chalmers’ graphic energy, and no doubt he 
had considerably more than Chalmers’ breadth and geniality 
of intellect. Still, on the whole, his eloquence is wordy, 
florid, and rambling, like that of his friend and colleague, 
and is less often marked with that keen moral precision which 
redeems Chalmers’ otherwise loose and copious common- 
place. Irving’s intellectual taste and faith ranged wider, but 
he does not appear to have been a real thinker, so far as we 
can gather from anything we have ever seen of his; he had 
an active, but not a meditative or very sound intellect ; one 
that felt after adequate work, without easily finding any- 
thing that at once excited and suited it; and, to this, we 
partly attribute his eager seizure of apocalyptic riddles. 
Coleridge interested him, but Irving’s mind was not made for 
close philosophic inquiry ; it was on the whole concrete and 
human, but-not practical; and the sort of employment that 
Dr. Chalmers found in Mathematics and Political Eeonomy—a 
full excitement for a very strong and graphic understanding 
—Irving found in unravelling prophecy—full excitement for 
a comprehensive and restless moral fancy. It is very 
melancholy to see him drawn on gradually into the deeply- 
rooted conviction that Providence was going to signalise his 
day, his church, himself, in some external and special manner, 
till at last his mind was wholly absorbed in offering solutions 
for religious conundrums, or hanging on the hope of new re- 
velations through the inarticulate fanaticism of his people. 
The present biography tends to give the conviction that to the 
end he was thoroughly sincere in his belief that their ravings 
were the utterances of the Spirit—though he never seems to 
have had the gift himself. Mr. Wilks writes with genuine 
interest and sympathy throughout. His style might be 
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simpler with advantage. Why need he talk of the “ Man 
in preparation,” as if Mr. Irving had been an early cucum- 
ber? Mr. Wilks can write naturally and expressively, and 
this renders it quite an offence in him when he falls into 
foreign eccentricities of this kind. 





Notes on the Old and New Testament. 
Moxon. 1854. 





By Samuel Sharpe. 








These Notes were written exclusively with the intention 
of illustrating the Bible from the known history of the 
nations alluded to in the biblical histories. We need 
scarcely say that they display much accurate learning, 
and they express the convictions of a sober school of 
criticism. At least they are never chargeable with the 
common critical affectation of drawing very large in- 
ferences from very small premisses. Rather is the reverse 
the case ;—that they stop short sometimes with a rather dry 
statement of fact, and without the application. The same 
large intellectual capital might have produced a more con- 
tinuous and interesting work. 











P.S. The Editors of the Prospectivg Review regret 
that in the article on Bishop Butler in the last Number, a 
story was admitted, through an oversight of the acting 
editor’s, relative to the late Mr. Philpotts, of Gloucester, 
which is incorrect in fact, and calculated to give pain to 
persons now living. The sentence relating to it, at the close 
of the second page of that article, is hereby withdrawn. 
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